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PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 














Investors Look for Dividends. 


So do holders of participating policies in 


The Prudential 


THEY GET THEM TOO. 


In addition, they have the advantage of 
absolutely Guaranteed Life Insurance. 


Write for particulars of Policies, Dept. Y 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 
President NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Introduction of the PIANOLA Into a Home 


where the piano has stood voiceless and idle produces a distinct change in its 
atmosphere. Music at once becomes prominent in all programs of pleasure and 
entertainment. 

The piano, heretofore regarded generally as an article of furniture, assumes 
new and unusual importance. 

Every member of the household, by virtue of the Pianola’s aid, becomes a 
performer, and each one finds a personal pleasure in the instrument. 

Music never becomes tiresome; indeed, in its repetition a greater liking for it 
is engendered, and in the home where music once has come to be a feature noth- 
ing can ever fill its place. 

Nothing in all the world besides the Pianola can so familiarize the growing mind 
with all forms of good music. Its enormous repertoire, embracing every kind of 
music, from classic masterpieces to the latest two-step, includes 8,648 different 
selections. And every piece is perfectly available to every one, however ignorant 
he or she may be of playing in the ordinary manner. 

» Giving to every member of the home a means of playing the piano, simple 
enough to be within the children’s reach, yet sufficient in its value as an interpreter 
of art to please the taste of the most critical, the Pianola is at once a broad educator, 
a most important factor for culture and refinement, and a simple means of giving 
every home a charm and fascination hitherto impossible. 

The Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms or at the warerooms of 
any of our agents, and a personal opinion formed by both the novice and the skilled 
musician upon the benefit to be derived from its assistance. 

A handsomely illustrated and descriptive brochure (Catalogue I) will be sent to 
those desiring information by mail, and all questions answered through our corre- 


spondence department. 
The price of the Pianola is $250. May be purchased by monthly payments if desired. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., New York 124 East 4th Street, Cincinnati 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











oman there is stainless white cleanliness there 
you may find Ivory Soap. You know how good 
it isin the bath; it is just as superior for linens, flannels 
or garments of other materials requiring special care 
in the washing. Because Ivory Soap is pure the best 
work is more certain to result from its use. 


IT FLOATS. 


ALL ROADS ALIKE TO 


Ghe Oldsmobile 


Twenty-three years of experience in 
gasoline motor and automobile manufacture 
is embodied in the construction of this 
practical automobile. 


The Oldsmobile 
was the first Ameri- 
can runabout to be 
placed in the hands 
of the public, and 
its wide popularity among Auto users 
makes it the favorite with prospective 
purchasers. 

Flattered by imitation but unsuc- 
cessfully opposed in Speed, Endurance 
and Reliability contests, and in all tests 
for real merit, the Oldsmobile is. still 
the cheapest reliable automobile made. 


Price $650 


Our exhibit was the center of attraction at the New York 
Auto Show. Visit us at the Chicago Show, call on any of 
our 58 Selling Agents or write for illustrated book to Dept. R. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE 


FROM THE DRY-POINT ETCHING BY PAUL HELLEU. DRAWN FROM LIFE FOR COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


COPYRIGHT 1903 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY 


See “THE YOUNG GIRL AND THE STAGE,” by ETHEL BARRYMORE, on page 8 
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Roya Worcester Corsets. | 
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The PRINCESS HIP assures 
Correct Fit to gowns. 








CHICAGO. ILL. 











WILEYS 


‘‘Oh, Gee! Look at it shine’’ 


\W/HEY's WAXENE is just as essen- 
WAXENE tial in a house as tn and water. 
FOR Where wood work gets dirty and 
Floors shows the wear, Waxene will brighten it 
Pianos up and make it look like new. On all 
kinds of floors it is great, because it pre- 
serves the wood; brings out its natural beau- 
ties and when used in the kitchen it protects 
the floor from hot grease; soap and water — 
the only thing made that will doit. It never 
cakes or gums, can be applied by anyone in a 
few moments and the oftener it is put on the 
better it looks. Sold by paint, hardware, 
grocery and department stores everywhere. 


SAMPLE WAXENE AND BOOK BY MAIL FREE 
I. H. WILEY & CO. 
91-101 Sudbury Street BOSTON, [1ASS. 
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sd AIT a moment, girls, and let me play the piano for you be- 
fore you go. I want you to hear what artistic effects 
can obtain. With the aid of my new Angelus I can play 
with the same wonderful power as the greatest pianists. See how I can 
phrase and shade and how I can accent a note whenever required, but, 
most astonishing of all, how / can subdue the accompaniment and bring 
out clearly the melody either in the treble or in the bass. 


“If You Have An Angelus 


you can play anything, from a Chopin Nocturne to ‘Mr. Dooley,’ and 
it is so delightful to be able to sit down and play a piece of music as 
it ought to be played. You know that the technique will be perfect, 
and you give the expression yourself, just as you would if you were 
playing with your own fingers and had your foot on the pedal. 
“The Angelus costs only $250.00, and if I could not obtain another 
I would not part with mine for anything in the world, for it has made 








music more real to me than I could ever have imagined.”’ 
—___—_——- SOLD BY ——_- 
Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco. é : 
The W. G. Woodmansee Piano Co., Cincinnati. 
The J. T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co., 
Cleveland. ‘ 
J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, Regent St., 


London. 
And other local agencies throughout the country. 


The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston 
John Wanamaker, New York 
Juelg & Co., Baltimore and Washington. 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
S. Hamilton, Pittsburg. 
Geo. P. Bent, Chicago. 
rhe Estey Co., St. Louis. 
Attractive booklet given to ingutrers 


> THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. ¥iz.cterant 97 fy 
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The Lion’s | 


invites every reader of Collier's to express his or 
her opinion of the paper and to offer sugges- 
tions of ways to make it still more to their 
liking. To those who most thoughtfully and 
helpfully answer the series of ten questions 
given elsewhere, monthly prizes aggregating in 
the year many thousands of dollars are offered. 


Contest for January 
Closes With This Number 


Every detail of the contest, which is freely open 
to you, has been explained in recent issues of 
Collier's. You have nothing to do but answer 
on a single sheet the ten questions given else- 
where and mail your list before February 5th to 


The LION’S MOUTH, 416 West 13th Street, New York 


A very beautiful little booklet of 48 pages, with pictures by Gibson, Rem- 
ington, Hutt, Castaigne, and other noted artists, has been prepared explain- 
ing THE LION’S MOUTH. It issent to any address for 4 cents in stamps. 
































Heating Troubles 


Thousands of 


tressful condition 

through ineffi- 

cient heating 
_ methods. 

Our experts — 
give proper seri- 
ous scientific con- 
sideration to 
thousands of 
cases each month. 
The best talent 
in this line is at 
your service for free euuutatittitn. 
your house to us. 


Hot Water or Steam 


apparatus is now simply and cheaply erected 
inold homes. Need not be connected to water- 
works system. Send for valuable booklet. 


ADSERICAY RADIATOR (CHAN 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. G 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 
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Describe 














RYEUMATISH 


Tartarlithine 


gives better results than any 
other remedy for Rheuma- ~ 
tism. .The promptness of 
its action is in many cases 
astonishing. Does:not af- 
fect the*heart nor, ‘irritate’ 


the stomach. — Bees, ; ug. 










Prescribed and endorséd by ‘the » 
leading physicians of-the country. >, 


. Ask your Doctor nee te. € 


Free sam “Ere and our * pooklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. © 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 


76 ANN STREE; 
SOLE NCENYSPORYNE TARTARLITHINE Co. 









New Line: 


Fine 
Service 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVEFBER 2 
Fast “Limited” night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without’ change, 
Dining car service. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. 


Leelee 





» CHICAGO 





lA. HANAUER | é 


INVESTMENTS 
ee WASH. 





by letter, if you are interested in mining 
investments. Buy no~-Western Mining stock till 
you get my quotations by wire or letter. I, handle 
those of the better class, especially Golconda, Red 

Boy, Palmer Mt. Tunnel, Dewey Cons, etc. 
All letters answered personally. Bank References. 








“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


TYPEWRITER TABLE 
CABINET 


Made of golden oak, Handsome finish. 
The cheapest, handiest }and most 
serviceable: piece of office furniture 
made. Sold on approval for $12, 
. any prepaid east bf the.Rockjes, 

Use it 30 days; if not, y Satlstactiry 
return it at our expense, and ‘we w i 
refund your money. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue of the famous Dear- 


Cabinets, 
DEARBORN DESK COMPANY -.- Birmingham, Ala. 
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HIS is the last number of COLLIER’S WEEKLY that comes into 
consideration for the Fanuary Lion’s Mouth Competition. The full 
particulars of the contest have been stated in full many times in these 
columns. The questions are again printed on page 29 of this issue. Re- 
member that the contest closes February 5th and that prizes aggregating 
$329 in value will be distributed to the winners. For four cents we will 
send to any address The Lion’s Mouth booklet, which tells all about the 
competitions and all about the prizes. 








‘*Stay, Gentle Sirs!’’ 


T is not to be doubted that many a masculine 
reader will, on seeing the cover of this week’s 
Collier’s with ‘« Household Number’’ writ 
large above it, cast down the offending copy in 
disgust, with visions of dress-patterns, complex- 

ion treatises and pie recipes in mind. Of such we only 
ask that they ‘suspend judgment’’ to the extent of 
glancing through the following pages. But before start- 
ing on this little journey of criticism let.the Editor tell 
them something of the dea behind these Household Num- 
bers. First of all, there is no publication whose appeal 
is more singly addressed to the masculine interest than the Weekh. Its 
field is the world of action and achievement, where men and _ nations 
struggle for supremacy, where capital and labor grapple in deadly conflict, 
where each week’s history glorifies some new hero, whether statesman or 
inventor or captain of industry. It is because the Week/y renders so faith- 
fully the color of the time, tainted with commercialism as some have thought, 
that we have planned to give once a month a number that shall remind us 
of the. higher and sweeter interests, those interests which have been 
immemorially associated with the home, and which Matthew Arnold 
grouped, under the title of «‘ Sweetness and Light.’’ At each month-end, 
_ therefore, we shall try to show something of the <<‘ silver lining’’ behind 
ae civilization whose aims are sometimes sordid, and turn from the din of 
"machinery, the, buzz and wrangle of the Stock Exchange, to the home- 
Friern which finds its joy in children, in books, in plays, in pictures, and 
‘in’ many-sidéd ‘Nature. “These Numbers are intended as much, if not 
_ more, for’ the men from whose daily lives have been shut out this << sweet- 
ness "and flight,’ ? as for the: women upon w whom rests the responsibility of 
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a — their" ‘homes attractive. + ' 


} ' 
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: “The: Dead ‘ao Office of a-Woman’s Heart’’ 


OT a woman who ‘does not in fine feminine visions — in her clearer 

. ‘glimpses of life — think things she wants to say to men whom she 

“knows = to husband, mayhap, certainly to father and fiance, brother 

"and: son.’- But the-reserved dighity of the burly humans to whom she wishes 
.to speak — their self-poise that comes from absorption: i in ‘business: far removed 
«. fromzher' sensitive:intuitions — these bar out:her#ree expression. :: When she 
is-with the;men, to save them nerve vibration,-she, eine away her analysis 


_ and: visions,, and merges herself in, their. interests. * snged ¢ 





In this conflict between women’s intuitive impulses wa desires to speak 


out, and reverence and regard, for the, heavy unthinkjngness of the men — 


that sort .of ‘puppy .good- -nature and eye, satisfiedly unconscious of her.re- ' 


pression,’ with’ which ‘they régard her over their coffee cups — in this conflict 
women are apt to fly for refuge ' to the. ‘confidences’ of letter- -writing. 
paper they set’'down their crises —- sometimes heart and soul’ crises. 
they almost never send the letters to those to whom they are written. 
times. they. destroy, them. 
year in the’ Dead Letter Office of their Hearts. 

Now we, realizing the conditions we have above sketched, ask women 
who: have written, or who are writing such letters, to send them to our 
Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart. They will fall into most sym- 
pathetic hands. A trio of . judges, not only, of literary qualities but ‘of 
human force and feeling, will read and judge these letters. And in the 
ensuing months the Household Number of Collier’ s Weekly will publish, in 
each number, three ‘of the’ best. 

' The series of letters will’ be arranged as follows : 


_ But 
At 


For the February Number—A Wife to a Husband. 
For the March Number—A Sister’ to a ‘Brother. 
For the April Number—A Daughter. to a Father. 
For the’ May Number—A Mother to a Son. 

For the June’ Number—A Girl to Her: Fiance. 
For the July Number—A Girl to a Man Comrade. 

For the letters published in-each number we will award honoraria: $25 
for the best letter ; $15 for the second best ; $10 for 
the third best. ; 

We ask women kindly not: to sign oe a. name, 
but with: a motto. When’ her letter is published the 
writershould‘send her'‘name ahd address, ‘with the 
motto she chose, in order that we may forward the 
check. 

All letters will be held in greatest confidence 
and destroyed after the contest is closed... They should 
be addressed to Cottier’s Weexty, ‘* Confidential.’’ 
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Sometimes, however, they keep them- many a ‘ 



































Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
ASTHMA Book 4 FREE. DR. satin Buffalo, N. Y. 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 7. 
= 
Factory Prices 
64 99 We ship every article “On Approval,” 
On Ap subject 10 return AT OUR EXPE SB 
if not found atour FACTORY PRICE 40 to 100 per cent, greater va! 
than is obtainable Medals at reail. Ask for catalogue No. “L-: 
‘or superiority of design, material, construction, 







Gold Medals ————- and finish, ‘‘Macey’’ furniture re- “ 
ceived the Gold Medal— ” 

the highest award at both Extra 
the Pan-American and Qual ity 


Charleston Expositions. 
0 buys this 

° luxurious 
Turkish rocker, direct 

from the factory. 

COVERED with best 
uality machine - buffed 
JENUINE leather, 
Hasgenuine hair cushions, 
tu back, spring rockers 











and ball-bearing casters, 
At retail a similar « capris arn Ask for catalogue No.“L-3” 
to all points east of the wars. pp 


We Prepay Freight snd north of Tennessee. (Freig 

equalized to points beyond.) 

THE FRED MACEY CO. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
oe of High Grade Office and Library Furniture 


Brancues: New York. 293-295 Broadway. Boston, 178 Federal St. 
Philadelphia. N. E. cor, 13th and Market Sts. Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 


























DIRECT SERVICE ' \Is * 
NEW YORK - a 
‘to HAVANA ‘ 


* thence along the 
entire North Coast — 
an ideal winter trip. 


A LAUNCH 


accompanying each 
steamer on the cruise, 
conveys parties of 
tourists to the Coral 
Keys; up the rivers 
on gunning and fish- 
ing trips, etc., for 
which service no ex- 
tra charge is made. 
The Munson Line Bulletin 
a beautifully illustrated 
monthly about ‘CUBA, 
sent regularly for the 
asking. — _Address 


UNSONS. S. LINE 


Passenger Dept., 27 William St., N. Y. City 
RAYTIOND & WHITCOMB co. 
Ticket Agents, 25 Union Sq., N. Y. City J 









































No Dinner is Complete 






WITHOUT A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


GREEN OR YELLOW 


THIS FRENCH 
LIQUEUR FOR 


300 years 
HAS BEEN THE 
PREFERRED 
AFTER-DINNER 
CORDIAL OF 
POLITE SOCIETY 


At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés, 
Batjer & Cove 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 














LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, Why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the origiual instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 








ATENT 


NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Ia- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat, Attys., 8804 St., Wash., D. C, 

















A MARCONI 
TRIUMPH 


THE BOSS AND . REO aiteh 
THE PROFESSORS S©2tS by the suffrages of the professors. 





























R. MARCONI HAS demonstrated again in a spectacular 
way his ability to transmit messages by wireless teleg- 
raphy across the Atlantic. On January 19 the President 
and King Edward exchanged greetings; the messages 
passing through the new station in Massachusetts. Ap- 

parently Mr. Marconi is moving very swiftly toward his object, which 
is, of course, to create a practical system for the transmission of in- 
telligence between the continents. He expects to be able to ‘‘take 
care of commercial! business’’ in three or four months. This is the 
natural enthusiasm of the inventor. If it is three or four years be- 
fore he can obtain certain and uninterrupted communication, the 
part of the public that is not looking for miracles from him will be 
satisfied. At present the system is far from perfection. 
It is subject to difficulties that by no means affect the 
wonderful principle that the inventor has developed, but 
for the moment prevent his invention from entering into competition 
with the cables. That he will succeed in making his wireless tele- 
graph something more than a marvellous discovery upon which all 
the adjectives expressive of wonder and bewilderment fall flat and 
that eventually he will discipline it to be the reliable servant of the 
two continents, we have a strong guarantee in his splendid per- 
severance and courage. ‘The world can afford to wait a while for 
this achievement, which will rank among the most important in his- 
tory. In the meantime let us congratulate Mr. Marconi on his suc- 
cess to this point and wish him well for the future. 


HE RE-ELECTION OF Senator Platt was so much a foregone 
conclusion that we can but admire the courage and enthusi- 
asm of those who opposed it. There is no doubt that public 
sentiment in the State was against Mr. Platt. But it was an unor- 
ganized public sentiment and it was enfeebled by the knowledge that 
opposition was useless, and also, perhaps, by a form of generous 
sympathy for an aged person whom time has deprived of much of his 
power for mischief. A poll taken by one of the opposition news- 
papers disclosed unanimity on the part of the college professors and 
authors against the Senator. But the politicians and the financiers 
and presidents of corporations were gallantly united in his favor. 
Thus is Mr. Platt rewarded for a long career, in which he has 
patiently ignored the appeals of the learned and sought by many 
devious ways to conciliate the real forces in New York politics. We 
suspect that the same cleavage exists in other States, and that if the 
truth were known very few Senators would take their 

Perhaps this 
is regrettable, but, on looking over the names suggested 
by the doctors in case their appeals should be heard by Mr. Platt’s 
Legislature and a successor be required for the Easy Boss, we are not 
prepared to recommend them for the virtue of political knowledge. 
They were not at all united on the fittest man to represent their 
State in the Senate. Many of them named distinguished persons, 
but the list for the most part was made up of incorruptible nobodies, 
parochial celebrities, founders of chairs in colleges and other small 
deer who have never fought their way into the dictionaries of 
biography. It is lamentable to think that these pious and public- 
spirited men should be so often actuated by the same spirit of grati- 
tude for favors done and of expectation of favors to come that was 
Senator Platt’s reliance in dealing with politicians and corporations. 
On the whole, the college professor makes a poor fist at politics... He 
will never do better until he begins to treat it as a learned profession, 
one of the most learned and most difficult to learn in the world. Its 
mysteries are not for the occasional student or the amateur adven- 
turer. Senator Platt has burned the midnight Standard oil over its 
intricacies, and he knows as much more about it than President Had- 
ley as President Hadley knows more about Greek than Senator Platt. 


E HAVE ALWAYS looked upon the South Dakota divorce as 

a State industry, like the mining of coal in Pennsylvania. 
There appeared to be no very good moral reason why South Dakota 
should maintain courts for the quick solution of the marriage tie. 
It must be a business reason. The divorce cases are good for 
the learned profession of the law in South Dakota. They de- 
velop trade. They bring money into the State. The poor remain 
at home and continue married, but an assured income is neces- 
sary for a six months’ residence far from the base of supplies and 
before the alimony begins to bloom. Looking at it from that 
angle, considering the custom-made divorce as a home industry 
of one of the proudest of the States, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been guilty of an act in restraint of interstate 
trade. It “has decided that the South Dakota divorce is not a 
solvent in Massachusetts. The first wife of a Massachusetts man, 
who had obtained a decree in South Dakota and married again, 
sued for her share of the estate. The Massachusetts court decided 
that the divorce is invalid and the Supreme Court upheld the deci- 
sion, on the ground that the establishment of a residence in South 

a 


Dakota by the husband was merely a fraudulent step taken for the 
purpose of securing the divorce. This strikes at the very root of 
the South Dakota system, for it will be conceded that a divorce 
which is only valid in South Dakota is not of much use to a man 
or a woman who expects to live in another State. We suspect 
that the institution is tottering for a fall and that it needs only 
one good push from the decent people of South Dakota to send it 
over. The decision again points out the old troublesome question of 
the lack of uniformity in the divorce laws of the States. It has 
been the subject of almost endless discussion, but no one 


and individuals disagree as to the proper causes for the 

annulment of the holy bond. A good many people believe it should 
not be annulled for any cause; a good many other people believe it 
should be annulled at the option of the distracted parties. But this 
much has been made clear by the Supreme Court’s decision; the 
control of each State over the marriage relation within its own 
borders is not to be abridged by the action of any other State. 
The South Dakota divorce is good in South Dakota, but elsewhere 
it is fraudulent and bogus. The Supreme Court does not further 
unsettle the divorce question. It merely brands one form of divorce 
laws as founded upon bad faith and fraud. 


f Naees SCARCITY OF COAL throughout ‘the country continues, 
although there is more coal in the market than there was a 
week or two ago. The railway companies have done something 
to relieve the situation by increasing charges on coal standing in 
their yards and by declining to sell any more to speculators who 
have coal on hand which they are holding for better prices. In 
the meantime both Houses of Congress have passed the bill re- 
bating coal duties for a year and thus have made it possible for 
dealers to break the ‘‘famine’’ eventually by bringing in Cana- 
dian coal. But we can give our readers little hope that coa:i 
will be cheap this winter. It may not be as dear later as it is 
now, but the price will not return to the level of iast year. The 
suffering and hardship that follow in the train of the advanced 
cost of the necessaries of life are inevitable. A great part of 
the coal now above. the surface of the earth is in the hands of 
those scrupulous political economists, the independent operators and 
the speculators. They will hardly be expected to practice philan- 
thropy in its distribution. To do so would be to offend the sacred 
law of supply and demand which remains in force in 
spite of the industrious efforts of the Texas Legislature 
to repeal it. It would be useless to point out to them 
that their case is not far different from that of the miser who hoards 
corn during famine time. He also works intelligently under the 
law of supply and demand. But in several towns the people have 
temporarily suspended this beneficent natural law and have laid vio- 
lent hands upon the coal supply in the railway yards. Very few 
persons can find it in their hearts to reproacn this misdemeanor. 
Long before the political economists discovered the law of supply and 
demand the natural philosophers found a higher law which in gen- 
eral terms reads that when a man hungers he will find food and when 
he is cold he will find fuel. In times of distress this law sometimes 
works with a repealing clause directed against all other laws that 
conflict with it. There is also something to be said on the subject 
of permitting the law of supply and demand to work naturally. 
Persons who attempt to hasten its effects and unite to increase the 
demand by hoarding or curtailing the supply frequently pass from its 
generous protection into the jaws. of man-made statutes against 
criminal conspiracies. 


HE ATTITUDE OF the German forces in Venezuelan waters 

continues to excite mild apprehension at Washington. Awaiting 
the settlement of the question of arbitration, the British fleet has 
been inactive. The German naval officers, on the contrary, have 
made several moves, seemingly for the purpose of exasperating the 
Venezuelans and forcing them to retort in a way that would compli- 
cate the situation. On January 17, the German gunboat Panther, 
after reconnoitring, forced an entrance at Maracaibo and bombarded 
the fort. The fort replied, and the Panther retired. The Berlin 
officials throw the responsibility for this act on the com- 
mander of the Panther. Unfortunately the belief prevails 
in Venezuela that Germany is determined to find a cause 
for violently taking possession of land. That this is no idle fear is 
proved by the statements made by German officers to one of the cor- 
respondents of CoLLier’s WEEKLY not long ago. The impression 
created on the correspondent’s mind was that the German com- 
manders were working out a policy far different from the one that 
appeared in the despatches between this government and Berlin. 
The ‘‘impudence”’ and ‘‘rashness’’ of naval officers are often useful 
in carrying out the wishes of foreign offices. The Germans in 
Venezuela will bear watching. 
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ble CHAIRMAN OF THE House Committee on Judiciary, Mr. 
Jenkins of Wisconsin, has introduced a resolution calling upon 
that committee to report to the House its opinion as to the power of 
‘Congress to seize the coal mines and coal railways. The resolution 
is not likely to have immediate results of far-reaching importance. 
This is not the Congress for radical action. The less it does the 
better its leaders will be satisfied. But the resolution is most extraor- 
dinary when one considers that Mr. Jenkins occupies a high position 
in the section of Congress that is supposed to be most deeply con- 
cerned for the rights of property and against the progress of social- 
ism. The Chairman of the Judiciary Committee is a good deal more 
radical than most of his associates. But he is a stanch Republican 
and head of one of the*most important of Congressional Committees. 
The interesting feature of his action is that it should be taken by 
a Republican and in a Republican Congress without arousing a hurri- 
cane of indignation from all parts of the country. A few years ago 
Mr. Jenkins would have been denounced as an anarchist or worse: he 
would have been gibbeted with Debs and the late Governor Altgeld. 
To-day his resolution is discussed with respectful toleration when it 
is noticed at all. The fact is another symptom of the growth of 
the idea of government ownership of natural monopo- 
aaune lies. In less than ten years it has ceased to be treated 
as the obsession of dangerous enemies of government. 
It is discussed with every evidence of amiability by notorious patri- 
ots. In a mild form it is mildly advocated by the professors of 
colleges. It finds its way into bills in Congress without causing the 
roof to cave in. It even colors the public utterances of cabinet 
officers and federal judges. In short, it has become respectable. 
We mention this merely as a political phenomenon worthy of the atten- 
tion of all our readers who care to indulge in the luxury of political 
philosophy. It may come to nothing in the end. We have seen 
many instances in our own generation of the rise of a political doc- 
trine from obscurity, and its relapse into oblivion within a few years. 
Possibly, we may even say probably, this is what will happen to gov- 
ernment ownership. Private ownership is more faithfully defended 
here than in any other country in the world. This will always be 
true while the abundance of the land makes it possible for individual 
industry and intelligence to crown itself with riches. But in the 
meantime it is interesting to observe that such a resolution as that 
introduced by Mr. Jenkins should not arouse the fathers of the party 
from their graves, and that government ownership should become 
a subject for rational discussion between persons who admit each 
other’s patriotism and good faith. 


“Sir Hudson Lowe, Sir Hudson, low 
By name, and ah! by nature so!’’ 


Eee MERRILY RHYMED Tom Moore on Napoleon’s arrogant 
jailer. There were many liberal writers—using the word liberal 
in the political sense—to take up the satiric strain, and, indeed, Sir 
Hudson was one of the best abused men of his time. But the making 
over of damaged historical reputations is now in order. After nearly 
a century of obloquy, which, the world has generally voted, was de- 
served, the sturdy old Briton is about to have his inning. Heretofore 
he has been interesting chiefly because he afforded to Napoleon the 
luxury of that great man’s last intense personal hatred. The irritant 
has also bitten deeply into every lover of the Napoleonic legend. 
“The Savior of the World,’’ wrote the pious Heinrich Heine, on the 
Emperor’s death, ‘‘who suffered under Hudson Lowe, as it is written 
in the Gospels of Las Casas, of O’Meara and of Autommarchi.’’ But 
all this is now to be changed, or at least greatly modified. Sir Hud- 
son, it would seem, has not waited in vain the statutory. term of a 
hundred years for rehabilitation. The Devil’s Advocate 

re _— will not indeed be wanting in his office—he never is, even 
with respect to less blameful characters than Sir Hud- 

son Lowe. But his case against the stern old keeper of ‘‘The 
man Bonaparte,’? as the London ‘‘Times’’ in those days used to 
call the fallen Emperor, is now at last seen to be distinctly weaker 
than the partisans of the Napoleonic legend might have expected. 
The common curse of all who share in the sentiment of Napoleon- 
altry has been most heartily bestowed upon Hudson Lowe. Only 
one name has been linked with his—it is Heine who does it—in the 
bad eminence which he has achieved: that of the infamous London- 
derry, better and worse known as Castlereagh. And yet, oh, won- 
der of time, here is Sir Hudson Lowe, not merely looking up after 
a hundred years of invective, but actually getting a ‘‘character.”’ 
This new view of the man who was described as ‘‘Napoleon’s tor- 
turer’? is based upon the recently published reports of Count Bel- 
main, Kussian Commissioner at St. Helena during the period of the 
Emperor’s exile. In these reports the so long and so vehemently 
cursed Governor of St. Helena appears as a man who did his plain 
duty, and that with the utmost delicacy and consideration. ‘‘Sir 
Hudson Lowe tries his best to satisfy Napoleon,’’ reports the Russian 
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diplomatist; ‘‘treats him with respect, uncomplainingly puts up with 
his rudeness, tolerates his whims, does, in fact, the impossible. But 
to Napoleon he will never appear anything but a scourge. To sum 
up the situation in a phrase, the man who knows only how to com- 
mand is in the power of a man who knows only how to obey.’? The 
document here quoted seems the more entitled to credit from the 
fact that Count Belmain was the only member of the Commission who 
succeeded in gaining the royal prisoner’s confidence and friendship. 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s late measure of justice and reparation thus comes 
froma Russian hand—a hand, too, that, like his own, has been cold 
for many a year. And yet it is likely that Tom Moore’s verse will 
continue to form the world’s opinion of Lowe. We advise all public 
men to be careful how they treat poets. No man can bargain with 
history. It plays tricks with the greatest and the strongest. But 
a poet may be conciliated, and it is well for the great to treat him in- 
dulgently lest they be preserved for centuries as an object of general 
contempt. After all, the popular history of the early part of the 
eighteenth century is not the manuscripts discovered in old houses, 
but the satires of Pope. 


ICTOR HUGO’S TERRIBLE story, ‘‘The Man Who Laughs,” 

had an echo the other day in a New York police court. Every 
one who has read the great French writer’s account of the fiendish 
mountebanks who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries made a 
business of disfiguring children in order to fit them for beggars, has 
assuredly wished that it were not true. On that score, it is to be 
feared there is little room for doubt. Hugo marshals his facts with 
the cold impartiality of a historian, even though he applies them 
with the art of a master of fiction. A worse thought is that the 
manufacture of the lame, the halt and the blind for the same evil 
purpose should persist even to the present day. Of this monstrous 
fact there can be no question, it would seem, in view of some revolt- 
ing discoveries made by the police of St. Petersburg not long ago. 
But we need not go so far from home. Here in New York evidence 
of this abominable industry has turned up from time to time, 
although, of course, neither at home nor abroad does it flourish 
to anything like the extent set forth in Hugo’s ghastly romance. 
This is the day of the Humane Society. For one reason and for 
another, court jesters are not now made to order for any 


to ‘‘caper nimbly in my lady’s chamber.’’ All that be- 

longs to the good old times celebrated by the poets, But the case 
in point above referred to would seem to prove that the human heart 
in its wickedness does not change. A blind young man arrested for 
mendicancy told the magistrate that he was brought to this country 
from Russia when he was thirteen years old. His parents sent him 
on the streets to beg, telling him to look constantly at the sun, and 
this would give him the appearance of being blind. Through fear, 
the poor wretch said he too faithfully obeyed them and became 
stone blind in consequence. The touch of horror in this man’s 
story is equal to anything in Hugo’s novel. We have heard much 
of the ‘‘fake’’ beggars of New York, and we should be content to 
hear of and suffer from them a great deal more rather than get an 
item like this in the day’s news. The ‘‘fake’’? beggar, the happy 
‘*hobo,’’ the ready-made ‘‘panhandler’’ may have their due plan in 
the great American humor show, and we really do not see what the 
comic illustrated weeklies would do without them; but this blind 
Russian beggar belongs to a very different order—to that class of 
unfortunates upon whom the genius of Victor Hugo has invoked 
undying pity. 


ONTHS AGO COMMENT was made in this column on the 

extraordinary situation in California, where the Governor and 
the State Board of Health were at war with the local Health Officers 
at San Francisco on the question of the existence of the bubonic 
plague in that city. The conflict evidently has caused serious con- 
sequences, for the Health Officers of twenty-two States have held 
a conference at Washington under the presidency of Surgeon-General 
Wyman to discuss the danger of the plague. There is no doubt that 
it has obtained a foothold on this continent. It rages in the western 
seaports of Mexico, and at least ninety cases have de- 


cause for great alarm in the situation. Modern sanitary 

science furnishes an effective weapon against this most loathsome 
and most deadly of epidemics. If the disease could be stamped out 
in the reeking purlieus of Hong Kong and the clotted native quar- 
ters of Bombay, only extreme folly or extreme indolence on the 
part of the health authorities will enable it to make headway in this 
country. But vigilance and concerted action by the Boards of 
Health everywhere are needed. ‘The spread of the plague would 
be a reproach to their skill. Its existence in San Francisco, while 
rival political forces attempt to make capital out of a grave public 
danger, is a disgrace to the State of California. 
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THE YOUNG GIRL AND THE STAGE 


OME months. ago I was asked to write 
an article for COLLIER’s WEEKLY on 
the ‘‘Stage.’’ I at once inquired upon 
what particular feature. ‘‘Oh, any- 
thing—everything, that you find in- 
teresting or amusing.’’ Now, that 
struck me as opening far too large a 
field, and one which I could in no way 

cope with, so I refused with seeming gratitude at being 
called upon —a certain amount of grace—and a distinct 
feeling of unfitness. I have lately been spoken to more 
definitely—‘‘a last chance you will be given’’ sort of 
tone—also with a suggestion that it did not matter 
how bad it was, the point being to attach my name 
to an article, an ambiguous compliment and one which 
I resent. So to get, as it were, even, I find myself with 
pen in hand, hoping the process will not, as it is com- 
monly called, ‘‘bite off my nose,’’ etc. 

I have always felt that the most interesting feature 
of an actress’s life is the responsibility that a well- 
known, mych-read name entails, a responsibility that 
should bé deeply felt and guarded by its possessor—in 
fact, a matter of conscience. I admit it is a trouble- 
some, tiresome thing, as most matters of conscience 
are, but such is the law of compensation, and a well- 
known name must be paid for in many ways, and this 
same feeling of responsibility is the greatest debt of all. 


The Seed of Ambition 


In this country where we have an Associated Press, 
as soon as an actress becomes prominent she is read of 
in the cities and small country towns from New York 
to San Francisco. Sometimes. it is her work only that 
is written about.. This fortunate being is regrettably 
rare. It is how she lives, what she is, where and with 
whom she spends her time out of working hours, 
that is written of and commented upon. She becomes 
a real person in the heart of the little girl in ——, who 
has cut her picture from a current magazine and woven 
a hundred enchanting romances about this favored 
being. These romances affect the ordinary narrow, 
but hitherto happy, life of this same little girl. She 
thinks how wonderful it is to be free—to act—to be 
a great success—to be sought after—to see life in its 
most wonderful and brilliant guise—and what, after 
weeks of longing and dreaming, does she do? She sits 
down one day and writes to this.wonderful being and 
says, ‘‘How can I begin? I am young, not ugly, and 
think I have talent. 
like you.”’ 
actress with the conscience—the feeling of responsibil- 
ity. She writes to the little girl; she dwells on the 
hard work the mere preparation for the stage is. She 
dwells on the grimly small percentage of successful 
actresses there are when taking into consideration the 
thousands who started years and years ago, hoping to 
become Duses. She dwells on the heartbreaks which 
are countless as the sea’s waves, and as unceasing even 


The Gibson 


F LATE some portion of the American 
nation have been busy in reconstruct- 
ing their ancestors, and congratulating 
themselves upon the result. Under 
the guidance of the romantic-histori- 
cal school of fiction, a gallery of na- 
tional heroes has been evolved, whose 
prodigious performances with gun and 

sword go hand-in-glove with all the cardinal virtues. 
These stainless but somewhat bloodthirsty personages, 
triumphing single-handed, now over redskins or Spanish 
devils, now over the cavaliers of European courts, and 
all reminiscent of the boastful, chivalrous D’Artagnan, 
are accepted as genuine Yankee progenitors by a public 
whose imagination has rebelled against the limits im- 
posed by plain citizens’ dress and the unassuming vir- 
tues of modern industrial society. The manifestation 
is ludicrous from the point of view of art or historical 
accuracy, but it has a significance of its own. It is one 
of the consequences of the nation’s prosperous growth, 
and resembles the toplofty antics of a full-blooded horse 
overfed with oats. The ample paternal bank accounts 
resulting from our Aladdin-like material development 
have begotten a taste for many things at which the 
Constitution of the United States looked askance—im- 
pliedly at least. Within the last twenty years we asa 
people have become delightedly alive to and enamored 
of the color and symbols of older civilizations, which 
our parents were taught to associate with effete human 
development if not with the scarlet woman. 


Our Chromatic Development 


Where is there keener striving for chromatic effects 
in personal luxury than in this country to-day among 
the so-called multi-millionaires? It is as though we 
had suddenly become conscious of the existence of the 
‘ world’s treasure-house of brilliant properties and had 
abandoned ourselves to a madcap masquerade across 
the sands of time in the garb of sybarite, musketeer, 
golf player’ or what not, each man according to his 
humor. Inthe process our heads have been turned a 
little, and under the stress of exaltation we have in- 
vented ancestors to harmonize with our new aspira- 
tions. 

The inherent difficulty with denying the verisimili- 
tude of ancestors-is that they are dead. 
to demonstrate convincingly that another man’s great- 
grandfather did not wander, bullet-proof, a Sir Galahad 
of the American wilderness, whose only weakness was 
the use of ‘‘wuz’’ for ‘‘was,’’ and other trifling verbal 
infelicities? The task is hopeless. Does not his por- 
trait stare one in the face in the magazines to confound 
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Tell me, tell me how to become’ 
Now comes the overwhelming task of the’ 


How is one _ 
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MISS BARRYMORE 


after “success has come. What are these heartbreaks 
actresses are always talking about? Who can know but 
an actress? The parts that go by her to some new- 
comer—parts she longs for and could play, at least she 
feels so, which is perhaps part of the tragedy! Then 
comes a day when she is given an opportunity, a real 
chance. She is happy, she slaves, her whole soul is 
init. The first night comes and she gives way to that 
terrifying audience, a great piece of her heart. Then 
come the papers and her friends. She was hopeless. 
A good actress in the part would have saved a rather 
dreary play. Then the agony of going to the theatre 
again that night—of facing’ the company—perhaps 
an author, and again a damning public. A failure 
is remembered—no more fine opportunities. She falls 


Girl: 


the cynical doubter? No, the current i of martial 
ancestor appears to be so firmly established in the 
hearts of the American public that it may yet be long 
before the swords used by these heroes are beaten into 
plowshares and pruning-hooks by a repugnant school 
of writers. 

But in the case of the living there is no such hin- 

















CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


drance to argument. -: There one may point to real flesh 
and blood in support of propositions at variance with 


the current of popylar enthusiasm.. What, after all, is 


the value of ancestors in the body politic compared with 
their descendants, our contemporaries? In this connec- 
tion may I, as a philosopher, fix your attention for a 
moment on the native type which has come to be 


into a rut of unimportant parts and becomes one 
of many hundreds of ambition-killed heartbroken 
women. Then this same responsibility dwells on the 
successful actress. How uncertain is that position! 
How one year a public will flock to see a star, will 
praise the play, etc.! Then comes a dark year—one 
dark year after a decade of successful ones. The play 
is awful—the star unsuited—bad in fact, and it takes 
treble work to win them back, and failure sticks in 
their minds. They, the public, don’t mean to be cruel, 
they are merely human. And after, say, twenty years of 
success, of toil, this same star leaves the stage. What 
happens? A new generation springs up who become 
bored by the reminiscences of their grandparents—they 
don’t care what happened a hundred years ago; they 
want to see ‘‘what’s doing now,”’ so the successful star 
is forgotten. The labor, the heartaches, the work of 
a lifetime, all gone for nothing! 

Of course, this woman with a conscience goes on to 
say there have been actresses whose whole lives have 
been brilliant streaks of success, who have made his- 
tory, but she is not writing to an embryo Bernhardt or 
Duse. She is writing to a little girl in the country 
to whom the stage means fun, freedom, a life of 
perpetual joy. 

It All Depends on the Girl 


It may be noticed that the temptations and evil sur- 
roundings the stage is said to afford, are not dwelt 
upon—perhaps ‘that is because this is written by an 
actress who has, shall we say, more opportunity for 
seeing all these horrors than the people whose cant 
consists of such phrases? On the stage, as much as, no 
more than, any other walk of life it is up to the girl. 
The best women I have known have been women of the 
stage. An actress in her time must read many books, 
study some plays. She acquires a knowledge of human 
nature from these readings, from the many lives 
brought in close contact with her own, and with her 
knowledge comes charity and understanding and sym- 
pathy toward mankind, and if she wills it she can be- 
come a real help in her world, a factor, a rod for the 
weak to lean upon, an example to be followed. This is 
in many women’s hands if they would only realize it. 
And this talk of reforming the stage, these ludicrous 
How admirable would be a society for bank- 


societies! 

ers, brokers, bakers or candlestick-makers, who do the 
tempting and supply the evil surrounding, often very 
comfortably. 


These last remarks are quite apart from the letter of 
the actress to the girl—she has come to the end of her 
tether whatever that is. The letter is sent, and al- 
though her conscience is for the time free, she is pos- 
sessed of the firm conviction that her letter will mean 
nothing to the girl in the country town except for auto- 
graphic purposes. If the girl means to go on the stage 
she will go. One might as well try to persuade a 
mother that her only son is the greatest living bore. 


By Robert Grant 


known as ‘‘the Gibson girl’? Every American who 
sees the magazines is familiar with it. I am not con- 
sidering the young woman now from the point of view 
of art. The genius fof her creator or manager, }Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson, is not to be denied. Nor is it 
pertinent to my theme whether he observed her before 
she became famous and made her so, or whether she 
modelled herself on his clever impersonations and mul- 
tiplied. I have heard this point debated. But what- 
ever the truth, there is no doubt of her wide existence 
in the flesh, and that when we gaze at the illustrations 
which her sponsor and his coadjutors—for others have 
followed Mr. Gibson’s lead—present for our delectation 
in contemporary books and magazines, we are con- 
scious of beholding a flourishing type of our country- 
women. Some of the situations thus treated are satiri- 
cal, some fantastic, and occasionally pathetic, but in 
every one is predominant the fact and figure of the 
simon-pure fashionable young woman whom we meet 
in our daily walks, and whose attractions stir our 
manly hearts and national pride, whatever be our age. 
As she appears on cardboard, so does she live and move 
and have her being in real life. My compliments to 
the talented artists who have portrayed her. My stric- 
tures, if any, are not for them. They have simply ful- 
filled their mission by holding the mirror up to nature, 
and I would merely borrow the mirror for my purpose 
as a philosopher. 


The Girl's Fascinating Qualities 


What one notices first in the Gibson girl as the result 
of casual inspection is her fetching general effect. How 
interesting and intelligent her face is!. How spirited 
and free her carriage! How fearless and resolute her 
brow! How Amazon-like the outlines of her figure de- 
spite her elegant Parisian Greperien! What a senti- 
mental, inviting mouth and what soulful eyes! And 
so we worship. But with sober thought and closer 
scrutiny there comes—to me at least—a sense of won- 
der and of disappointment, and I detect myself asking, 
‘Is this proud person the choicest daughter of Colum- 
bia?”’ hoever regards the Gibson girl critically can 
not fail to observe her constitutional haughtiness and 
to become aware that she, like the rest of the nation, is 
showing the effect of too many oats. It is obvious in 
every movement of her body and every expression of 
her countenance that she feels them. Now, her mother, 
Daisy. Miller, was not-proud:. Indeed there was not an 
atom of pridé in her composition: - Her utter lack of 
self-consciousness and her engaging simplicity were the 
very antipodes of condescension. Daisy was demo- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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ACT has not 
F dealt gently 


with the news- 
paper girl, but that 
long-suffering 
young person did 
not know real vicissitude until she was launched 
unsuspectingly upon the high seas of fiction. 

First and last she has furnished considerable copy to 
fellow-writers as well as to daily journals. She has 
pointed innumerable morals and adorned countless 
tales. She has been painted in roseate hues, calculated 
to lure any ambitious maiden into the primrose paths 
of journalism; she has been held up as a horrible exam- 
ple to scare maidenhood into unventuresome domes- 
ticity. Presumably the auroral eulogies and the Stygian 
warnings were paid for at the same rate per thousand 
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Three attractive sisters came out of the South 


words, and the newspaper girl herself will be the first 
to recognize that those unfortunates pledged to the 
pen must write about something. : 

However, there was a natural sequencesrin ‘the ac- 
counts of the newspaper girl’s life and work. The 
rose-hued versions came first. 

Some years ago, when the woman in newspaper work 
was not, as now, a thing accomplished, and accepted, 
like matrimony, for better or for worse, three clever and 
attractive sisters came up out of the South—‘‘to suc- 
ceed in journalism,” as Carrington West would put it. 

They did what they came to do. 

The story of their triumphs was told with flowery 
and convincing eloquence in many a Southern paper. 
It roused their Southland sisters to emulation; and, 
ever since that day, a steady stream of Southern femi- 
ninity has besieged editorial sanctums. Yea, verily; 
and, before Southern accents and Southern charm, edi- 
torial hearts have melted as wax, and reportorial staffs 
have become brighter and better things. 


The Breezy Ones from the West 


Then there were feminine Lochinvars who came out 
of the West and found newspaper niches. They hadn't 
delicious voices, and they didn’t wear their clothes so 
well as their Southern competitors wore theirs, but 
their breeziness blew them into the editorial presence, 
and it was easier to give them work than to get rid of 
them in any other way. Graphic accounts of their 
meteoric careers went to home papers. The tide set 
in heavily from the West. 

From all quarters of the country women aspirants for 
journalistic honors flocked to New York. They still 
flock here. One editor—probably the most accessible 
in the city—says that not a day passes without bring- 
ing to his office at least half a dozen young women who 
want to go into newspaper work and ask for his help 
and advice. 

Still, the flood has decreased in volume. When the 
field became hopelessly overcrowded, and the survival 
of the fittest was receiving one more impressive illus- 
tration, and the average office door was barricaded even 
against Southern charm, warning voices were raised. 
The rose-hued stories were replaced by woful tales of 
hardship and sensa- 
tional accounts of 
trial and temptation. 
Occasionally a mem- 
ber of the guild arose 
and told the truth, in 
so far as the candle 
of her experience 
threw its little light 
—told that, while the 
newspaper girl, like 
any feminine craft 
used to landlocked 
safety, might find 
shipwreck on the sea 
of independent city life, the average work of the news- 
paper girl had little glamour; not even the glamour of 
danger—that the ordinary newspaper life was a steady 
grind of hard work which paid fairly well and had its 
interest, but told wretchedly upon feminine nerves and 
strength; that, while an occasional woman reporter had 
a brilliant career ending in an apotheosis of editorship, 
nervous prostration or matrimony, nine out of ten girl 
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From specialists to prima donnas 


Illustrated by H. B. Eddy 


reporters trotted about sturdily from woman's club 
to complexion specialist, from complexion specialist to 
opera prima donna, from prima donna to infant phe- 
nomenon, gaining shrewd knowledge of human nature 
and society, turning in more or less clever copy, mak- 
ing a fair income, and wearing their health to fiddle- 
strings. Such prosaic realism did not sell so well as 
the lurid warnings. It lacked color. 

And, in time, neither realist nor sensationalist wrote 
articles about the newspaper girl. She was allowed to 
live and work, succeed or fail, outside the great white 
light that beats upon women pioneers in any province. 

Then, in an evil day, she was discovered by the 
writers of fiction. 

The newspaper novel was launched and, with it, the 
newspaper girl began another career of crime, unham- 
pered by the small considerations of fact that had 
handicapped her early chroniclers. With gay abandon 
now, she upset international diplomacy, managed Wall 
Street panics, consorted with murderers and thugs, 
brought back ‘‘beats’’ from the very mouths of hostile 
cannons, starved pathetically in city squares, gave up 
fame and a raise of salary rather than turn in stories 
that sentiment prompted her to repress. And she was 
loved—Shades of Eros! how she was loved by every 
one from printer’s devil to managing editor. 

Some Newspaper Comen of Fiction 

She’s an awesome body, the newspaper girl of fiction. 
Now and then, when two or three newspaper women 
are gathered together, they speak of her in hushed 
tones, speak of her wonderingly and ask each other 
whether perchance they, too, have had experiences 
like unto those of the book girl. 

The newspaper heroine of fiction has her various 
incarnations. As are her creators’ imaginations and 
theories, so are her exploits and her morals. ‘The 
Girl Who Wrote’”’ bears traces of the slime from which 
she was digged. The hypnotic newspaper woman, 
with her serpentine walk, her purring voice and her 
predilection for bigamy and melodrama, is but pictur- 
esque war correspondence translated into femininity. 
The woman in ‘‘A Woman’s Ventures,’’ who would 
have ventured had she dared, was sure to be spoken to 
on the street, the first night she left the office, though 
there be women reporters who have gone home late 
from the office every night for years and never enjoyed 
the distinction of an unpleasant experience. The all- 
conquering heroine of ‘‘The Last Word’’ has a fine 
Texan effulgence. ‘‘Jen- 
nie Baxter, Journalist,”’ 
has an innocuous, if pyro- 
technical, individuality. 

Yes, they have their 
points of difference, these 
newspaper women of fic- 
tion; but, one and all, they 
are likely to put false no- 
tions into the head of the 
young person who comes 
up from Podunk to try 
newspaper work in a great 
city. If she has taken the 
careers of these heroines 
as her standard of meas- 
urement, she is doomed 
to discouraging quarter- 

Protecting the editorial privacy hours. Probably she is 
doomed to them, in any 
event—but that’s another story. If she has carefully 
studied the newspaper woman of fiction, and has at- 
tuned her ideals and expectations to the concert pitch 
of that journalistic wonder, the sooner she makes 
friends with an uninspired but rational newspaper 
woman of fact the better. 

If every girl burning to enter the newspaper profes- 
sion could have one heart-to-heart talk with a sane, 
sympathetic newspaper woman of long experience, 
office boys would not, as now, fight, bleed and all but 
die in the effort to protect editorial privacy from femi- 
nine invasion. 

Some Essential Requirements 


To the girl who can not take this treatment, one can 
but administer pellets of written warning or encour- 
agement. The work demands good health, more than 
average intelligence, dogged persistence and indomita- 
ble pluck. No girl without this equipment should allow 
the newspaper woman of fiction to allure her to (al- 
leged) brighter worlds and lead the way. Even when 
fitted out with these rudimentary essentials, she may 
find discouraging hurdles upon that road to fame which 
the newspaper heroine treads in such hot-foot haste. 

The prospective newspaper woman does not invaria- 
bly, as a perusal of fiction might lead one to believe, 
walk into a newspaper office, obtain, within five min- 
utes, a position at a high salary, and depart blithely, 
leaving the business of the office at a standstill and the 
entire force paralyzed by admiration. 

. On the contrary, she usually wears out much opti- 
mism and shoe leather trailing from office to office, and 
when finally one editor, less stony-hearted than the 
rest, drops into that well-worn phrase, ‘‘Well, write 
something and let me see it,’’ the chances are that she 











cries from sheer 
gratitude. If she 
doesn’t, she feels 
like doing it. 
Small encourage- Xess 

ment looms so 

large upon her dull gray horizon. Then again, out- 
side of the newspaper novel, it is not an unwritten law 
that within the first week of a girl’s connection with 
a paper every man on the staff, from editor-in-chief 
down, will fall violently in love with her. One should 
await the event with patience; indeed, one should 


_not be too bitterly surprised if it fails altogether to 


materialize. 

The diligent reader of recent fiction will perhaps 
question this statement, and it is an ungracious task 
to shatter the fond illusions of girl candidates for jour- 
nalistic triumphs; but the fact remains. Statistics, 
carefully collected, prove, beyond refutation, that the 
editor-in-chief has been known to escape. Yes, that 
the city editor has gone scot free, that one can not 
even count confidently upon the sporting editor. 

With proper effort and lavish expenditure of smiles, 
conversation and small change, the newspaper woman 
may perhaps make sure of the affections of the young- 
est office boy, but there her unquestioned sovereignty 
ends—in the world of fact. They do these things bet- 
ter in the world of fiction. 

In the matter of assignments, too, fiction has a dash 
and spirit that may be lacking in the Gradgrind en- 





Every man on the staff will fall violently in love with her 


vironment of Park Row. No girl should be utterly 
discouraged if she does not write the greatest story of 
the season within twenty-four hours after joining the 
staff of the paper. The girl in the book seldom waits 
longer ‘than that, but in real life circumstances are 
sometimes unpropitious. Even if a week goes by with- 
out an entire first page being devoted to one of her 
stories and her picture, the. newspaper novice must 
not lose heart. In the slow-moving world of fact, Fate 
is not always ready with a great fire, strike, war or 
other cataclysm sufficiently spectacular to provide op- 
portunity for her grand coup. If in the interval some 
notorious criminal can be persuaded to make full con- 
fession to her, some famous statesman, for love of her 
beaux yeux, will furnish her a political or diplomatic 
‘‘beat,’’ her time has not been wholly wasted. Such 
light filling is introduced into fiction, where the action 
of the story is not too rapid. 


The Real Thing is not all Glory 


In the realm of fact, our newspaper girl will be prob- 
ably reduced to still homelier methods of filling in the 
interval of waiting—may be called upon to write lotion 
recipes for the cure of freckles and settle the doubts of 
‘Lovable Lizzie,’’ who wants the question and answer 
department to tell her how she can show her affection 
for a young gentleman without running after him. 
After all, a cure for freckles is worth more to human- 
ity at large than a front page of impassioned rhetoric, 
and Lovable Lizzie’s confession has its human interest. 

The Woman's Page is not a royal road to fame, but 
presumably it is read; and though fires and floods, 
political revolutions and sudden deaths may come and 
go, feminine vanities . 
go on forever. If 
one could but get at 
the statistics, there’s 
little doubt one 
would find that the 
fashion page of the 
paper exerts a direct 
influence far beyond 
that of the most in- 
spired editorial page. 
The girl who goes in 
for newspaper work 
should cultivate di- 
vine philosophy and 
pigeonhole the news- 
paper woman of fic- 
tion with the sea ser- 
pent and the snark. 





Settling the doubts of Lovable Lizzie 
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The Girl 





Avenue, and, when he reached 

the corner of the street in which 

he lived, turned eastward and 
began thinking of his engage- 
ments for the evening. He had pro- 
ceeded less than half a block when he 
heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the asphalt 
behind him, and presently a hansom drew up sharply 
to the curb, almost at his elbow. 

A young woman leaned out of it and beckoned to him. 
Leighton could not recollect that he had ever seen this 
particular young woman before, yet a quick glance 
around convinced him that she could be beckoning 
to no one else. It was evident that she desired some 
information. He raised his hat mechanically, paused 
on the sidewalk and looked at her inquiringly. The 
young woman smiled, bowed, moved into the far cor- 
ner of the cab and motioned to Leighton to take the 
seat beside her. He felt slightly embarrassed at this, 
but, concluding she had mistaken him for another, ap- 
proached near enough to say: 

“IT beg your pardon—but no doubt you think I am 
some one else,’’ and he leaned forward, resting one hand 
on the open front, in order that she might get a full 
view of his face. He took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, too, to make sure that he had never seen her 
before. To his surprise, the young woman replied 
calmly: 

‘‘No; I have made no mistake, I am sure I have 
never seen you before. Won’t you please get in?” 

“Get into the cab?’’ exclaimed Leighton, taking a 
half step backward and staring in amazement at the 
girl. Even with this rapid glance he saw that she 
was young, probably pretty, and apparently a woman 
of his own station. Her costume was simple and 
modest, and he caught the marks of refinement at 
her gloves and neckwear. He was decidedly puz- 
zled. As he paused the young woman folded her 
hands upon her knees, sat up somewhat more erect 
and asked: 

‘‘What are you waiting for?” 

Leighton flushed slightly and stammered: 

‘“My dear madam, is not this quite—”’ 

‘‘Excuse me,’’ she interrupted, leaning forward; ‘‘it 
is quite anything you please. But you are delaying 
me; will you kindly get into this cab?” 

‘But, really—’’ began Leighton. 

‘‘You are not afraid?’’ she cut in again, smiling, and 
Leighton almost felt ashamed of himself. He straight- 
ened and replied: ‘‘Certainly not,’’ in a manner that 
evoked a little ripple of laughter from the young 
woman. 

At this it struck him suddenly that the whole affair 
must be a joke, which he ought bravely to accept and 
properly to carry out. A joke that would be fully ex- 
plained afterward and would be less to his discomfiture 
if he put on a bold front at the outset. So he said with 
sudden alacrity: 

‘‘What can I do for you?” 

“Ah, that is better,’’ returned the young woman, 
falling back again into her corner. ‘“‘If you have no 
more qualms of courage or conscience you may tell the 
driver to go slowly uptown until further orders. Then 
get in here beside me.”’ 

“T think you might explain,’”” began Leighton again, 
with one foot on the step and still hesitating somewhat 
in spite of his resolutions. But the young woman 
raised her hand, and, with a little nod of impatience, 
said: 

“T will explain as we go along. 

Leighton obeyed her instructions, took a seat at her 
side, and the cab rolled rapidly onward. 

“I suppose you think this is all very queer,’’ she be- 
gan. She did not turn toward him as she spoke, but 
gazed straight ahead out of the window. 

‘‘To be frank,’ he answered, ‘‘I must confess that I 
do.’’ He was about to ask her what the joke was; he 
restrained himself and added instead: ‘‘You promised 
to explain this extraordinary conduct of yours—’’ 

‘‘Extraordinary?’’ she repeated. ‘‘Yes; I suppose 
you are right. But won’t you let me explain in my 
own way? Perhaps I shall not need to explain at all. 
In fact,’’ she continued, with a little nod of determina- 
tion, ‘if you prove to be the wrong kind of a man, I 
shall not explain at all. You did not look like the wrong 
kind of a man when I saw you walking along the street, 
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and you don’t exactly look like the wrong kind of a 
man now, but I want to be sure first. I have been 
driving around for an hour looking for the right kind 
of a man.” 

“Oh, very well,’’ resumed Leighton, with a gesture 
of surrender. ‘‘And, if you please, what kind of a man 
may the right kind of a man be?”’ 

‘IT should prefer he were a lawyer,”’ she said. 

Leighton was not a lawyer, neither was he in busi- 
ness, and he was rapidly becoming nettled at the ap- 
parently meaningless trend of the conversation. 

‘‘There are hundreds of lawyers listed in the direc- 
tory,”’ he said bluntly. 

‘Don’t be unkind,’’ she returned humbly. ‘‘I was 
not really looking for a lawyer.”’ 

‘“‘What are you looking for?’’ he asked repentantly. 

“Tam looking for an Unprejudiced Opinion.”’ 

Leighton stared. Perhaps, after all, she was a trifle 
unbalanced. 

“Do I look like an Unprejudiced Opinion?’’ he in- 
quired. 

‘*You look as if any opinion you might express would 
be worthy of consideration, and, so far as my require- 
ments are concerned, it would be unprejudiced.”’ 

This brought a smile to Leighton’s face and restored 
his good humor. He recognized the subtle flattery 
of it, but he enjoyed it nevertheless. 

‘‘We don’t seem to be making very great headway,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Won’t you tell what you really want?’ 

‘‘That is what I really want,’’ she replied earnestly, 
‘‘an Unprejudiced Opinion. No doubt, I have taken a 
foolish and dangerous way of obtaining it, but it struck 
me as a good way.’’ The young woman was again gaz- 
ing straight ahead of her, talking very fast. ‘‘It is 
impossible to get an unprejudiced opinion from one’s 
friends or acquaintances on any matter of importance. 
Any friend of mine, of whom I might ask advice, would 
be bound to be affected and biased in his opinion. The 
personal element can not be eliminated. I determined 
to secure an unprejudiced opinion if I had to go out in 
the streets and hunt for it—which is precisely what I 
have done.” 

‘‘But,’’ interrupted Leighton, ‘show much simpler 
and safer it would have been to ask a policeman.”’ 

‘Please don’t jest about it,’’ she pleaded, looking up 
at him wistfully. ‘You may think I am frivolous, but 
I am very much in earnest about this. As I have tried 
to tell you, circumstances are such that I can not get 
the advice I need from any one I know. The alterna- 
tive was to appeal to some one I did not know and who 
did not know me or anything about me. The insane 
idea of going out upon the broad highway and of ap- 
pealing to the first intelligent-looking man who came 
along, struck me as a practical solution of the problem, 
and ten minutes later I was in this cab. I saw you on 
Fifth Avenue; you looked like a decent man; I gritted 
my teeth and stopped you, and you know the rest. 
Now, I can lay my case before you in such a way that 
you will not know what you are advising me to do—if 
you consent to advise at all—and thus the personal ele- 
ment will be eliminated and I shall know I have a per- 
fectly unbiased and unprejudiced opinion—I believe I 
will act upon it, too. At least, I have promised myself 
that I shall.’’ 

“T should think all this would be a waste of energy 
if you did not,’’ said Leighton. 

“It would,’’ she admitted. 

“‘T hope I shall be able to advise you well. Will you 
now proceed?”’ 

‘‘Yes, and I shall try to be brief,’’ said the girl. 
‘‘Will you, on your side, try not to interrupt me?”’ 

Leighton nodded affirmatively, and wondered what 
sort of confession was about to be unfolded to him. 

‘‘There are two sisters,’ began his companion in a 
low, serious tone—‘‘let us call them, for the convenience 
of the present narrative, Mary and Jane.”’ 

‘Excuse me,” interrupted Leighton; ‘‘but if we must 
accept a purely supposititious nomenclature, let us at 
least be more poetic than ‘Mary and Jane.’ ”’ 

The girl smiled sadly. 

‘Very well,’’ she replied, ‘‘christen them to your 
taste.”’ 
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in the Hansom Cab 


“They shall be Olive and Evelyn,” he said 


“Olive and Evelyn,’’ she repeated thought- 


xg fully. ‘‘Very good.’’ Then, after a_ pause, 


“These two sisters do not live in New York 

But they live in one of our great cities, and 
they are of the best people of that city. They are 
orphans—not only orphans, but they are unincumbered 
with near relatives of any kind or description whatso- 
ever.” 

‘‘Fortunate girls,’’ muttered Leighton. 

‘“They are also rich.”’ 

‘*Most fortunate girls,’’ spoke Léighton aloud. 

‘‘No. On the contrary, they are most unfortunate. 
Their father was a very peculiar man. When he died 
he left his entire estate to these two daughters, who 
were to share equally in its benefits, but to this gener- 
ous bequest he imposed a silly, cruel, I may justly say 
immoral condition.”’ 

‘‘Legal?’’ asked Leighton. 

“Unfortunately, perfectly legal,’’ she answered. 
“That will is a work of art. I don’t think you 
could break it with the hammer of Thor. It ‘would 
be useless to try. But that's neither here nor there. 
The man who made that will, this father of these two 
girls—”’ 

“Olive and Evelyn—”’ 

“Of Olive and Evelyn,”’ she repeated, ‘‘had a most 
strange idiosyncrasy. His hand was turned against all 
men except a few of his own generation, and being thus 
opposed to all men and sincerely loving his daughters, 
he forbade them ever to marry; and in his will he speci- 
fied that should one of them marry, not only would she 
deprive herself of her own fortune, but she would also 
take from her sister her half share in the estate.”’ 

“In other words,’’ put in Leighton, as his companion 
paused, ‘‘if either Olive or Evelyn marries, the entire 
estate reverts to—”’ 

‘‘A local hospital,’’ she concluded. ‘‘Can’t you see 
how horrible, how cruel, that condition is? Upon the 
possible act of one sister depend the material fortunes 
of both.”’ 

‘‘And you are one of these sisters!’’ cried Leighton, 
eagerly facing his companion. She looked at him 
steadily for a moment and then said with dignity 

“‘The personal element was to be entirely left out of 
our discussion.”’ 

“I beg your pardon,’’ he exclaimed with sincere em- 
barrassment. ‘I really beg your pardon.’’ But yet he 
gazed upon her wondering whether she were Evelyn or 
Olive. Presently she resumed: 

“This condition of the will was harmless enough so 
long as neither sister cared to marry ; but it was evident 
to both that so soon as one of them fell in love a horri- 
ble problem must be faced. This ghost sat constantly 
at their feast, and both almost dreaded to mingle with 
their kind for fear of meeting the man they could love.” 

‘‘But, of course, the expected happened,’’ observed 
Leighton. ; 

‘‘Or I should not be here telling you this story,’’ re- 
turned the girl with a sigh. ‘Yes, the expected hap- 
pened. Evelyn fell in love.” 

“‘T was wondering which one it would be.”’ 

“TI can just as well make it Olive,’’ she said, good- 
humoredly. 

“Oh, no,’’ he objected quickly. ‘‘Let us not confuse 
matters. Evelyn falls in love.”’ 

‘Very well. And furthermore, she falls in love with 
a poor man. It wasa dreadful courtship,’’ she contin- 
ued, reverting to the past tense, ‘‘with this constant 
struggle between love and the Existing Condition.”’ 

From these words Leighton felt very sure that he 
must be talking to Evelyn. 

“He knew about it, too; which made it cruelly awk- 
ward for Azm,”’ she added. 

“T should very well think it might have. What shall 
we call ‘him’?”’ 

“*Oh, you may be as poetic as you like.”’ 

“T think we had better be practical in his case. 
Let us call him John.” 

‘““That’s a good, honest name. John and Evelyn 
got engaged.”’ 

‘The deuce!’ 

‘It is not necessary to go into the details of it all. 
Facts are all we require. And then Croesus came along.”’ 

“Who is Croesus?” 

‘Well, you see, it’s my turnstyg be ,poebic: now 
Croesus is the other man, Olive’s mgm, > He's forty, a 
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gentleman in every sense of the word—and we shall call 
him Croesus because that characterizes him at once.”’ 

‘*And what did Croesus do?’”’ 

‘‘He proposed to Olive. He thinks Olive would look 
well presiding at the other end of the table, you know. 
That she would entertain his guests and honor his name 
and all that sort of thing. However,”’ witha dry laugh, 
‘to be just to Croesus, I believe he is sincere. I think he 
cares as much for Olive as he could ever care for any one.”’ 

**And Olive?’ 

“Oh, Olive—Olive shudders,’’ and the girl in the cab 
shuddered. 

And Leighton, because of this, rather fell to the opin- 
ion that he was after all talking to Olive. Presently 
she continued: 

‘You see, Croesus knew, too—about the Existing 
Condition. And he knew about Evelyn and John, 
and to Olive’s hesitancy he offered the argument 
that if Olive married 42m she need give no thought 
to the Existing Condition. On the contrary, she 
would make it possible for Evelyn to be likewise 
heedless. Whereas, if Evelyn married John—why, 
how would Olive face the Existing Condition?”’ 

‘*‘Couldn’t John look after a sister-in-law?”’ 

‘‘No. Impossible. I can’t go into details. But if 
Evelyn married John, she would have to insert for 
Olive a ‘Position Wanted—Female’ in the same paper 
that printed her marriage notice.”’ 

“H’m,”’ said Leighton. ‘‘And then what hap- 
pened?”’ 


“Why, then, Olive and Evelyn faced the Existing 


Condition.”’ 

‘*Good and hard?’’ 

“Yes, good and hard.”’ 

‘‘And—”’ 

‘‘And one of them got into a cab and went out to look 
for the Unprejudiced Opinion."’ 

Leighton almost turned pale. He felt a peculiar 
sensation ascend and then descend his spinal column. 

It was getting dark. The picture of a procession of 
vanishing street lamps, as the horse plodded slowly 
along, fastened itself upon his mind. He suddenly 
seemed to grasp his unsought responsibility as a man 
seizes a hot iron bar and holds it the tighter because 
of the cruel pain. 

‘‘And what do you want me to do?’’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

“T want you to tell me what you think Olive and 
Evelyn should do.”’ 

One, two, three, four, five blocks. Leighton counted 
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them. He saw all the houses, the little brown stoops 
and the brick and white-stone English basement dwell- 
ings, with here and there an iron grille. And he heard 
the clop, clop, clop of the iron horseshoes on the as- 
phalt. There was a policeman, too, and on the third 
block a maid stood by an area and laughed. These he 
saw, and he remembered them all afterward. The girl 
at his side presently resumed in what sounded to him 
like a wearied, monotonous voice:’ 

‘‘You see what a horrible situation it is? These two 
women, bound by all the ties of birth, love and inter- 
est, brought face to face with the Existing Condition. 
One has the chance of a life’s happiness if she consults 
her own interests alone, but thereby casts her sister 
adrift upon a sea of uncertainty at least. The other 
faces the problem of selling herself to a man she—well, 
to a man she does not and can not love, in order that 
her sister may be happy. One woman has the choice 
of the possibility of happiness attained through selfish- 
ness; the other looks into the certainty of misery and 
loathsomeness as a heritage of self-sacrifice. Both 
stand on the doorstep of immediate action. One of 
them must take the helm. One must refuse a happy 
future, for the sake of a sister who may have to strug- 
gle with the same problem even to-morrow, while the 
other must determine if she has the right to keep her 
nearest and dearest from the realization of the glory of 
human life. I realize more this minute than I could an 
hour ago what an outrageous demand I am making 
upon your courtesy. I hope you will forgive me, but 
I trust nevertheless that you will give me the Unpreju- 
diced Opinion.”’ 

‘It is not so easy as you think,’’ spoke Leighton very 
slowly, ‘‘to give an Unprejudiced Opinion.” 

‘Oh, believe me, I know that,’’ she exclaimed with 
touching sincerity. 

“It is almost impossible for me to give you an un- 
prejudiced opinion, because I know you must be either 
Olive or Evelyn.”’ 

‘‘Don’t, please.”’ 

“I can’t help it. For you are either Olive or Evelyn. 
But I will give you an opinion—such as it is—if you 
wish me to.”’ 

He had been thinking rapidly. He had been rehears- 
ing all she had said, and he had been fiercely struggling 
to determine which of -the two sisters sat beside him. 
Would Evelyn, for the love of her sister and for the 
contemplation of that sister’s possible misery, forego 
the certainty of a happy marriage with the man she 
loved? Would it not be more likely that Olive, driven 
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by the lash of misery, would rush forth to the capture 
of a solution? Yet, on the other hand, could Olive 
after all effect any solution? Is not the decisive action 
within the power of Evelyn? Is not Olive rather the 
passive factor in this drama? Why;should Olive take 
the initiative? Why should not she wait for Evelyn to 
decide the fate of both? But then, Evelyn may be in- 
clined to sacrifice her love to the Existing Condition 
—she may have a false (perhaps a just?) sense of her 
responsibility to her sister, and she would so be justi- 
fied in seeking an opinion to support her. Still—is it 
not more likely that Olive, overwhelmed with the 
realization that she stands between Evelyn and her 
life’s happiness, would so seriously consider her sister’s 
welfare as to be willing to sacrifice her own future to 
the realization of Evelyn’s hopes? Yet how could 
Olive possibly consent to this and purchase her own 
deliverance at the price of her sister’s bondage? After 
all, then, is not the problem Olive’s? But yet, Evelyn— 

Leighton thought he would go mad if he did not end 
this mental debate! He turned suddenly to the girl by 
his side and repeated: 

“IT will give you my opinion now—such as it is.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ she said, ‘‘it will require but a few 
words, I know. Kindly stop the cab.” 

He did so, wondering. 

“Now, I’m going to thank you,”’ she said graciously, 
tendering her hand, ‘‘and ask you to leave me. Please 
get out and tell me your opinion from the sidewalk. 
And let your last words be to the driver—to go on.”’ 

Leighton hesitated an instant, then he pressed her 
outstretched hand gently, and stepped down to the 
pavement. He leaned on the dashboard and bent 
slightly forward while the girl sat eagerly erect, her 
face but a few inches from his own. 

‘‘This is my judgment,” he said slowly. ‘It may be 
the doctrine of selfishness, but I believe that it holds 
for the greater happiness. If you are Evelyn, “ie 
John—and you may be certain that the good gods will 
preserve Olive. If you are Olive, do not marry Croesus 
—and rest assured that some man will yet come to you 
to help you make Evelyn happy.”’ 

The girl sank quietly back into the darkness with a 
little nod of farewell. 

“Drive on!’’ cried Leighton, and the hansom rattled 
briskly away over the stones. 

He has often wondered since whether he was instru- 
mental in depriving a parson of his fee, or if, after all, 
some ‘local charity’’ became suddenly and unexpectedly 
prosperous. 
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Social Problems 


I.—Should a young couple ever go to live with the parents of either, 
or should they, at any sacrifice, set up a home of their own? 


By Lavinia Hart 4 


sS IT POSSIBLE for a man and 
the girl he marries to ‘‘live 
with the folks’’ and be happy? 





the old folks and get the same 
results? Can the merits of mar- 


in a home which is not their home, in 
an environment which is not of their making, in an 
atmosphere which, by all that is natural, must hold for 
one more favor than for the other? These are queries 
in the vital problem that confronts the newly married. 
Whenever a son or a daughter marries there is a do- 
mestic shake-up in the household. Every new estate 
must break up an old one, and every inch of our prog- 
ress must unsettle the conditions around us. The uni- 
versal aim is to readjust these conditions with the least 
friction and the greatest good to the greatest number 
concerned. 

If the favorite son or daughter marries, all of his or 
her relatives busy themselves with readjustment theo- 
ries. The mother feels the loss and foresees the loneli- 
ness of it; the father wonders if the funds will hold 
out, and somewhere in the consideration and discussion 
of the subject the proposition is sure to assert itself, 
“Why not live home—at least for a while?” 

Probably the only woman who never was threatened 
with ‘‘the folks’? was Eve—but Eve had other troubles. 
Her first struggle with the present problem was when 
Cain went forth and took unto himself a wife. If 
Cain’s wife came home to live with his folks—and we 
judge she did, there being no other place to go to—she 
was not confined to the scope of a six-room flat nor 
compelled to breakfast with his family every morning 
off the same apple tree. Those were days of large 
areas, before the problem was complicated by civiliza- 
tion and modern improvements. To-day there is no 
other problem so involved by various viewpoints, so 
misunderstood, so mishandled, so dire in result if 
handled ignorantly, and so general in its closeness 
and concern to every human being who is eligible or 
connected with those who are. 


Various Phases of the Problem 


There are ‘three great incentives for living with 
the folks: The first is economy. The sons of well- 


to-dozfathers are not always well-to-do. They move , 


in a set whose mode of living represents their fa- 


Can the young folks live with \g 


riage be given a fair chance to succeed * 





in 


thers’ status, not their own. They meet and marry 
girls who have been accustomed to more or less of 
luxury, and they hesitate to subject them—and them- 
selves—to the simpler living which a small income 
requires. So they try living with his folks. They 
can not be blamed for trying, because they are both 
young and inexperienced—deficiencies which time will 
attend to. Of course, they have millions of other peo- 
ple’s experiences to warn them, but these circumstances 
are different. This man’s wife is an angel and his 
mother is the dearest woman in the world. The gen- 
tle, loving care that has nurtured him from babyhood 
is the symbol of his mother’s character, and the ten- 
derness, the tact, the virtues of his young wife are the 
most wonderful combination ever allotted to one wom- 
an. He knows they will get on famously together. 


The Fatal “ Advantages” 


They talk it over, these two young people whose 
feet are on the brink of a new life where one misstep 
may mean so much; they look at it from every stand- 
point (except the vital one) and the advantage of the 
plan seems all their way. It will be company for her; 
she will not be so lonely when he is at business; they 
will have the advantage of a fine house and fine fur- 
nishings, over poorer quarters and scanty hangings; 
there will be servants, which will spare her distasteful 
household duties; they will have the whole third floor, 
affording solitude when they wish it, with the splendid 
reception-rooms and library for the entertainment of 
their friends. In fine, for a nominal stipend they will 
be enabled to enjoy the fruit of a large income and 
hold up their own in the old set. When an engaged 
couple hold hands and discuss this theory by the light 
of a log fire, something is suggestive of perpetual In- 
dian Summer; but after the nuptial fireworks are over 
and they put the theory into practice, cold Winter 
comes on apace. The man never knows how it hap- 
pens or why. His days are spent at business and his 
nights in relaxation. He knows nothing of the myriad 
petty things and trifles that make for nervous prostra- 
tion. He knows that his mother is disappointed in his 
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wife and that his wife is unhappy. He knows 
that his wife is not the perfect creature he thought 
she was, because his mother has discovered faults, 
which have more or less foundation in truth. He 
knows that his mother’s character has another 
side than the love and gentleness he found 
there, because his wife has grievances, which are not 
without cause. He wishes he had not made either 
discovery. He realizes that the solitude of that entire 
third floor is a mockery, for if they confine themselves 
to it they are called unsociable and selfish. Also the 
possibilities of the reception-rooms were overrated. 
The old folks do not approve of late hours. It seems, 
too, that the old set are very noisy, and most of them 
do not come up to the mark. He never realized before 
what an inferior lot of friends they had, and his mother 
was perfectly right in the stand she took about Tom, 
Dick and Harry sending flowers to his wife, just be- 
cause it was their anniversary. And perhaps her girl 
friends are frivolous. Surely his mother is old enough 
to judge. Does every married man go through with 
all this? Is marriage a failure? When a man reaches 
this point he comes to cross-roads. One leads to his 
favorite easy chair in his favorite window at the club. 
The other leads to a home of hisown. If he’s a wise 
man he packs up their wedding presents and takes his 
wife house-hunting. If she is a wise woman she'll ac- 
cept a top floor rear and begin with him at the begin- 
ning. Never mind about the ‘‘old set’’ and never 
mind ‘‘what people will say.’’ Pride is a small con- 
sideration when misery enters in. There will be more 
happiness in the humblest home of your own than in 
the palace of a king, if that king be your father-in-law. 
Happiness is not hidden in furniture and hangings; 
home does not consist in statuary and fine arts; com- 
fort does not necessarily mean ease, and content does 
not come out of luxury. Our bodies can subsist on 
small rations and sometimes profit thereby; but the 
heart and the soul of us need food.and care and nour- 
ishment, else their growth is impeded and the life of 
them is crushed. 
The Selfish Reason 

The second incentive to the mixed household is the 
selfishness of parents. We frequently hear mothers say, 
‘‘When my daughter marries she must live at home; 
she is my all, and I could not part from her.’’ The 
(Continued on Page 2y) 
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THE HEIR S-AT-LARGE 


one of the twenty ragged 


“Llene or the ‘twenty rage A Day with the Children of*'the City Streets 


‘‘Here, what’s the matter, sister, 
what are you crying for?’’ I said 


crown princes ringed around By Broughton Brandenburg, Author ‘of “The Fringe of Despair” coming up beside them. 


two more of the heirs to American 
sovereignty, to an incomparable civil- 
ization and to limitless opportuni- 
ties. 

“A-w, gwan youse; wait till I 
gives de woid,’’ commanded the 
particular heir who was referee by 
right of owning the boxing-gloves 
used in this sidewalk contest. The 
gloves, be it said, were two pairs of 
leather mittens worn out, as to the 
palms, by ‘‘de ole man’s’ use of 
them on the observation end of a 
horse-car. They had been stuffed 
with cotton, and it took a cool- 
headed fighter not to lose it out. 

‘‘Are youse ready, Pinkie? Are gue ready, Pants?” 
inquired the referee, widening the ring by pushing 
back the front row. ‘‘Roun’ t’ree! Blang-a-lang- 
lang-a-lang!”’ 

* At the sound of the ‘‘gong,’’ Pinkie, who had been 
wiping suspicious water from his eyes, faced the danc- 
ing, feinting Pants with tightened lips, indrawn chin 
and puckered-up eyes in which gleamed determination. 

‘“‘Dis’s w’ere Pantsie gits 4zs,’’ prophesied a reader 
of the signs; 
and. swtre 
enough, the re- 
doubtable 
Pants, who had 
jabbed the soul 
out of his an- 
tagonist in the 
previous round, 
had something 
waiting for 
him. 

“Poke ’im in 
de nose, Pants,” 
suggested a 
partisan, and 
Pants, with a 
Sullivan rush, 
led for the 
smeared spot under Pinkie’s left eye; but, when the 
blow arrived at the spot, Pinkie was not there. He had 
ducked, and put in two awful body blows, right and 
left, on Pants’s striped jersey just where it disappeared 
into the top of his trousers; then as Pants gasped, stag- 
gered back and snuffled, Pinkie rushed in and swung a 
right hook on Pants’s mouth that sent him rolling into 
the gutter. 

“Time! Ti-i-i-me!’’ vociferated the referee, pushing 
through the new ring formed around the fallen. 

The ‘‘gong”’ was all that saved Pants. When he did 
get up, he began pulling off the gloves. He had had 
enough, but, after the fashion of 
men who have done the same 
thing for something larger than 
the two-cent purse, he whim- 
pered: ‘‘Say, Buck, didn’che see 
dat foul?’’ 

‘‘Ay-ah, ay-ah—yah!”’ scream- 
ed the ring of heirs, and the ref- 
eree had no occasion to give a 
decision. 

“‘Chese it, de cop!”’ 

Scandinavian, Irish, Italian, 
Hebrew, Pole and Indeterminate 
—that gathering melted away 
and hid as startled ducks van- 
ish in the reeds. The owner of 
the gloves made for the door- 
way in which I was standing. 

he policeman swept his eyes 
over the street as I have seen 
great seacoast guns rise and 
sweep the horizon with a silent 
threat. He passed on. , 

‘‘Hi-Pantsie,’’ sang out my refugee neighbor, when 
safety was assured. — ; : 

“Why do you call him Pants?”’ I asked him, seeking 
further light on the mystery of nomenclature among 
these heirs-at-large, a mystery common to male youth 
in every clime. : 

“’Cos wen ’e went to de Crismus feed to de Mission 
he stuffed his self an’ got sick an’ de teach’ says to'’im 
wats de matter, an ’e says his pants is chokin’ ’im.”’ 

“Wats doin’, Chakie?’’ queried Pants, who had ar- 
rived within ordinary conversational distance, which 
among the heirs in the street is anything short of forty 
feet unless an L train or a car is going by. I have 
heard one of them sing out something that was per- 
fectly unintelligible to me, intended for a compatriot 
two full blocks away, and the shrill answer came back 
just as much a mystery to me, but fully as pregnant 
with meaning to him. Still, perhaps there was 4 time 
when I, too, would have understood, but then, I am 
entering into my inheritance and, by the infallible law 
of compensation, for what I have received in manhood 
I must give an equivalent in 
boyhood, and so with all of 
us, and when we are left with 
nothing but memories that 
rise and mingle a smile with 
a heart twinge, we would 
gladly exchange all that the 
latter life holds for just one 
day of the joys of the time 
when we were only heirs-at- 
large to the wealth of the 
future’s opportunities. 

“Dey ain’t nuttin doin’, dat 
I knows of,’’ answered Jakie. 
‘‘Me mudder says I got to go 





“Poke ’im in de nose, Pants!” 





Holding the Sick Baby 
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“Cheese it, de Cop!” 





Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 


down on Toid Avnoo wen I gits me dinner. Den I’m 
goin’ to sneak down to me cous’ns. He’s in de Mott 
Street gang, an’ dere goin’ to clean de Hen’ry Street 
push dis aft’.”’ 

“Chee, I wisht I was goin’.’”’ — 

““Come on.”’ 

‘‘Ump-a-ah, pap’d break me back.” 

‘“‘Where’s this fight going to be?’’ I interrupted, for 
I had suddenly made up my mind to be a spectator to 
the encounter. 

‘‘How t’ hell do I know?” replied Jakie scornfully. 
Disregarding me further, he turned to Pants once more. 

Just then there came a coyote-like howl from far up 
the street in the direction which the greatest number 
of the pugilistic assemblage had taken. 

Jakie and Pants answered it and sped away from the 
doorway into the street. The thoroughfare was busy 
with two or three passing cars, several delivery wagons 
and an automobile speeding along. Jakie shot under 
a horse’s nose, and with the leap of a 
monkey landed on the protruding coup- 
ling bar of a car going the direction 
he wished. Pants nicely calculated 
his own speed and that of the automo- 
bile and shot across the chauffeur’s 
path: with a suddenness that caused 
that person to shut off steam with hor- 
ror in his face. He bit the cigar he 
was smoking squarely in two, but 
Pants never looked behind and never 
seemed to know he had leaped through 
the jaws of death, but sped on like an 
arrow and swung on beside Jakie. 

In my ramble I came to Bryant 
Park. It was at the hour when the 
Nurses’ Brigade was out on convoy 
duty to an entirely different class of 
the heirs-at-large. These were well- . 
coated, well-hooded and well-legginged, 4 Little Mother 
whereas the others had had a frac- 

tional array. It is really wonderful how few 

clothes a youngster can get along with, playing 

about the streets all day long in the cold, and never 

seem any the worse for it, and yet if one of the 

gentler bred of the great guild of childhood were 

allowed out fifteen minutes without his overcoat, 

he would be laid up with croup next morning and 
be in the doctor’s care. 

It was well down on Fifth Ave- 
nue that another significant inci- 
dent befell. Two little girls, one 

_ of four and the other of eight, 
were hurrying along, pulling an 
empty and dilapidated baby bug- 

gy. They had been delivering a 

washing. Approaching from the 

other direction was a nurse push- 
ing a go-cart, the tiny occupant 
of which was hidden in furs and 
. satin. Lagging behind the nurse 
mo was a boy of seven, clad in a 
belted corduroy suit, with hat and 
leggings to match. He was eating 
gingerly from the edge of a large and appetizing cookie. 

The four-year-old eyed the cookie with envy and 
stopped in front of Master Corduroys, who sidled 
around his dirty vis-a-vis, as if he was half afraid of 
her. The older girl had passed with the baby buggy 
and turned to see where the four-year-old: was loiter- 
ing. She saw Little Sister making a® mute appeal for 
a bite of cookie and Master Corduroy 
retiring, interested but contemptuous. 
The nurse’s back was turned and quick 
asa flash the older girl left the baby 
buggy, ran back, snatched the cookie 
from Master Corduroy’s hand and 
darted away, dragging Lttle Sister 
with her. 

The victim of this felonious assault 
stood still a moment in absolute amaze- 
ment at the suddenness of it all, then 
nature asserted itself, his lower lip 
turned out and he lifted up his voice 
in lamentation. The last I saw of 
him he was being shaken vigorously 
and was still wailing. 

I slowly followed the robber duo and 
saw them divide the cookie. The 
older girl took about one-fourth of it. 
It was about two blocks further on 
that Little Sister began to howl. My 
momentary interest in a window of paintings had 
caused me to drop too far behind, to know the reason, 
and when I came up I could hear the older one saying: 

“‘Stop yer bawlin’. Youse’ll git yer face breaked if 
ye don’t. Youse must save it for Buddermow.”’ 

“T wone save fwa Buddermow—”’ and then that four- 
year-old tot uttered a terrible oath such as strong men 
in great passion use, 








A Prisoner of War 


“Why, Agnes won't let me save 
no cake for Buddermow.”’ 

“Who is Buddermow?” 

“Oh, dat ain’t his name. He calls 


hisself dat. He's our lil’ brudder 
Moiton.”’ 

Saving a bite or two of stolen 
cake to take home to little brother 
Morton! 


To save me I could not even smile, 
and a little further on that baby 
buggy had in it at least a few more 
things bound homeward to little 
brother and the four others. 

That afternoon I laid aside a neap 
of unanswered and important cor- 
respondence to go to the probable battle ground of 
the Henry Street gang with the Mott Streeters. As I 
entered Pike Street on a carI saw a crowd of thirty 
heirs-at-large, ages from six to fourteen, crossing in 
a street some distance away, and I followed them. 

They were en route to the general 
rendezvous, ‘‘Cinch’s Fort,’’ as 
learned by inquiry, and other things 
learned in that same questioning were 
these. The fort was a tumble-down 
warehouse; it took its name from 
“Cinch” Janriksen, son of a Swede 
cobbler, fourteen years of age, an ex- 
office boy in the Broad Exchange and 
the St. James Building, and certainly 
one of the freshest, toughest types 
of that redoubtable class, office boys, 
which I have ever seen. He had a 
Napoleonic head poise and ruled his 
forces with a club loaded with an iron 
slug and a hammerless and rusted pis- 
tol. He was the only general, though 
colonels, captains and sergeants were 
plentiful, and there were no privates, 
they were all scouts. 

Judging by the terrific profanity “Hinky” 
there seemed to be an argument on 
hand, though they called it a council of war. I drew 
near to listen as they gathered at the main entrance 
to the fort. 

It seemed that ‘‘Skiany”’ had sent word by ‘‘Sore- 
head’’ Muscowitz that he could not come. The ent're 
army was agreed, that without ‘“‘Skinny’’ defeat was 
certain, for though not a general like ‘‘Cinch,”’ the 
office-boy, he was a famous fighter and owned a real 
“‘copper’s billy.”’ However, Pants and Jakie, the up- 
town boys previously mentioned, and Jakie’s cross-eyed 
cousin arrived, and thus re-enforced the army broke 
camp; a detail of scouts spread out in the streets flank- 
ing and paralleling the line of march, and the main 
body moved on the Mott Street frontier. 

It chanced I chose the best flank for observation and 
beheld the crisis of the sanguinary conflict. I followed 
one of the scouts, a stocky little chap in a striped 
jersey and pants ‘‘thot hae his feyther’s been.’’ We 
passed Skinny’s house, and lo, the greatest Roman of 
them all, sitting on the stoop holding the sick baby in 
the sunshine! 
The scout sa- 
luted and pass- 
ed on in a si- 
lence that was 
infinite in its 
sympathy. 

The scout 
told me of the 
Mott Street =< 
gang. Its com- 
mander was 
“‘Hinky”’ Bas- 
cili, an ex-mes- 
senger boy 
with a dishonorable discharge, and its most re- 
doubtable fighter was ‘“‘Chinkie’’ Foy, a full-blooded 
Chinese, who was said to, have a ‘“‘geyuwine bowie 
sticker.” 

It was near Chatham Square that doom fell. From 
behind a stoop a strange boy, armed with a turned 
chair-leg, shot out and the scout was captured and 
throttled, made a prisoner of war, even as he strove to 

shrill the cry that would have saved 

his army. Then with a silent signal 

a second Mott Streeter summoned 

the army, and hushed and eager it 

sped past me into the rear of General 

Cinch’s unwarned host. 

I hurried with them, noting the 
strange array of weapons they bore, 
and arrived in time to see the on- 
slaught and the demoralization. 

Fe Ten minutes later General ‘‘Cinch’’ 
Janriksen with a bloody nose led the 
battered remnant of his army on a 
dead run back to home country, and, 
oh, irony of fate and fortune, the 
Mott Street victors chased them down 
by Skinny’s house, and he, the hero of 
former victories, sat with the baby on 
his knees and beheld the rout go by, 
sat and watched with such feelings 
as must have risen in the heart of 

the Persian king as he looked ‘‘on sea-born Salamis.”’ 

In the walks of the park I saw some score of the 
progeny of people of means, and while at first they 
seemed to be pampered till they were entirely spoiled, 
acloser and longer observation was convincing of the 
opposite. What the shifty life of the streets is teach- 
ing to-day to the poorly born, the hare knocks’ of the 
public school will teach to the more favcred ones. 
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He lifted his Voice in Lamentation 
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The WING PIANO 


e IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book—not a 

ou nee t 1S 00 catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 

experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 

carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 

It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put 
together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and is named ‘‘The Boo! 

of Complete Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


Save from $100 to $200 ™ m2 the WING PIANO 


and sell it ourselves. It goes 
direct from our factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or 
salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of con- 
struction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. 
They can’t help it. 
4 e is the largest upright made—being our concert grand with longest strings, largest 
is 1ano size of sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. It has 7 1-3 octavos, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass 
strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; “built-up” wrest planks, “‘dove-tailed” top and bottom 
frame; “built-up” end case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian Spruce sound- 
board; noiseless pedal action; Ivory and ebony keys highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone- 
regulating device, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall-board; full duet music desk. 


Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented 
with handsome carved mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top and bottom frame. 


IN 34 YEARS 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in 
anteed for twelve years against any defect in 
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a - Wing Piano 

No other piano made equals this in style and design of case 
OVER 33,000 PIANOS 


every part of the United States) WING PIANOS are guar- 
tone, action, workmanship, or material. 





We Pay Freight SENT 


We will send:any WING PIANO to any part o 
for any advance payment or deposit. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 





If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


ON TRIAL No Money in Advance 


f the United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask 








Music written for this instrument, with and without 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 


are several imitations of it. 
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INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


A special feature of the WING PIANO; it imitates perfectly 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 


player on the piano as though rendered by an entire orches- 
tra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented 
by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there 


WING ORGANS 


are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They 
have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very 
handsome appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs 
are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial; are 
sold on easy monthly payments. For catalogue and 
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THIS HANDSOME 
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H an d = Pai nted Bu reau Set love transforms it to a kind of 


loom whereon her fond fancy 
weaves a bright colored future 


SIX PIECES 


for 


extraordinary merit and attractiveness 


an 





magi 100 PREMIUM TIN. a FEW HOURS Se f= t the wise mother feeds his mind 
It is something that almost every lady wants and is of @ with precepts of integrity and 

industry; his brain and body 
with all-nourishing food in or- 
der that he may be strong for 
life’s battle and find an hon- 
ored place with men. 


SHREDDED 


is the Natural Food—the food - 
whose each integral part has 


cause it builds the perfect parts. The perfect food to perfect man. 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is more porous than any other food — that means 
more digestible. 
and an active brain. Sold by all grocers. 


108 
the mother rocks the cradle, 


her child. As the child grows 


ciorinse. ¥ | 


BISCUIT 





exact counterpart in the human body —the food that builds the perfect whole be- 
SHREDDED 


It is quickly transformed into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy muscles 


Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question ’’ (Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


Ghe NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 














‘‘PATCHENE” SILK GUM MENDING TISSUE to sell at 10 cents each. A 
Every lady you offer it to will buy at sight one or more packages of this f 
wonderful substance for mending rents, cuts or tears in clothing, dress goods, BIG 
rany article of cotton, woolen, silk, linen garments, mackintoshes, carpets, 
umbrellas, and many other articles. When sold send us the $3.00 and we 
will send you by express this elegant six-piece Hand-Painted Bureau Set. The 
set is a complete one, consisting of six full size pieces as follows: Two Large 
Perfume Bottles, 10 inches high and 5 inches in diameter; one Large Tray for 
brush and comb, 11 inches long and 8% inches wide; one Glove Box, 10% 
inches long; one Handkerchief Box, 5 inches long and wide: one Covered 
Puff Box, 214 inches high, 314 inches in diameter. These goods are made of 
what is termed Opal Glass, opaque and pure white color, each piece is elab- 
orately embossed and traced with gilt, and is also decorated by hand. The 
hand-painted coloring combined with the rich gold tracery produces a very 


Se. us your name and address and we will mail you 30 packages of 
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New Invention! "x.kth 


WAG ES TO Write for Special offer to Men and Women, at home or traveling, 
HUSTLERS all or part time, showing, taking orders and appointing agents for 
® HARRISON'S BLUE. FLAME NEW FUEL OIL STOVES, with or without Radiator attach- 


ment fer heating. -Wenderful invention. Just out. Nothing else like it. 


SPLENDID for COOKING and HEATING 
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= = We want Agents, Salesmen and Managers in every State. Biggest money- 

A “i maker ever offered. Enormous demand year round, in every city, town, 

Great 2% village and among farmers. Customers delighted. Write for 
Galler catalogue—Most Wonderful Stove ever Invented. 







A Spoonful of Oil Makes 
A Hogshead of Fuel Gas 


r Generates its own Fuel Gas from Kerosene or common coal oil. 















. We guarantee to give perfect satisfaction in every case, and it is T 
y arich reward for the labor that is required to obtain it. A fair re- 
in any store for the six articles would be $2.50. We are a reliable 
pany and have been located here in Boston since 1881, and can furnish 
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No wick, dirt, smoke, kindling, ashes. Splendid for cooking. 
Makes fine Heating Stove for rooms, stores, offices, with Radiator 
attachment. 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL 1° % 20 CENTS a 








bank or express references as to our entire responsibility. We will guarantee 
you honorable treatment and shall expect you to treat us the same. Such an I 
offer as we make you has never been made before by any reliable concern. 
: ¥gur creditcis good with us and we trust you for the ‘‘Patchene” until you 


have,seld it Write’'today. Address this way: 


THE STANDARD COMPANY, Box H 5308, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Address, WORLD MANUFACTURING CO, 7 


Fuel Gas for small family for cooking. A gallon of Kerosene oil 
costing 8c to 10e will furnish Fuel Gas for a constant blue flame. 
hottest fire, for about eighteen hours. 

Expensive, dirty coal and wood stoves, smoky oil wick stoves, dangerous gas: - 








NO MORE BIG COAL BILLS— jj; stoves, etc. Our stoves are a delight—absolutely safe—will not explore, 


simple, easily operated. Handsomely made of sheet steel, finely finished—last for years. All sizes. Prices, $3.00 Up. 


Write to-day for Catalogue FREE. ALSO FOR SPECIAL OFFER, NEW PLAN, ETC. 
5287 WORLD BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE LONG NIGH 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN 


Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE; EIc. 
Illustrated by Solomou J Solomon 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Claude Mercier, a young French student, comes to Geneva 
toward the close of the year 1602, to | pad his studtes. 
On the night of his arrival he is led into a quarrel by 
Grio, a rowstering soldier. Fighting is prevented by the 
appearance of the Syndic, Messer Blondel. Mercier seeks 
lodgings at the house of Mme. Royaume. Her daughter 
tries to persuade him, for some mysterious reason, not to 
reside there, but he insists. At supper he meets Grio again, 
and Basterga, scholar and alchemist. After the meal Grio 
accompanies Basterga to his laboratory, where they discuss 
a plot for the acquisition by Savoy of Geneva. But the 
possible resistance of the Syndic foreshadows complications. 


CHAPTER V 
The Elixir Vite 


S THE SYNDIC crossed the threshold 
of the scholar’s room, he uncovered 
with an air of condescension, that, do 
what he would, was dashed with un- 
easiness. He had persuaded himself, 
he had been all the morning persuad- 
ing himself, that any man might pay 
a visit to a learned scholar; nay, that 

a magistrate, in so doing, was in the performance of 

his duty and might plume himself no little on the act. 

Yet two things, like worms in the bud, would gnaw 
at his peace. The first was conscience; if the Syndic 
did not know he had reason to know that Basterga 
bore the Grand Duke’s commission, and was in Geneva 
to further his master’s ends. The second source of his 
uneasiness he did not acknowledge even to himself, and 
yet it was the more powerful. It was a suspicion that 
in dealing with the scholar he was dealing with a man 
for whom he was no match, puff himself out as he 
might, and who secretly despised him. 

Perhaps that the latter feeling ceased to vex him 
before he had been a minute in the room 
was the best testimony to Basterga’s tact 
and management that could be desired. 
Not that the scholar was either effusive 
or abject. It was rather by a frank ad- 
dress which took equality for granted, and 
by an easy assumption that the visit had 
no importance that he calmed Messer Blon- 
del’s nerves and soothed his pride. 

“If I do not the honor of my poor apart- 
ment so pressingly as some,”’ he said pres- 
ently, ‘‘it is out of no lack of respect, 
Messer Syndic, but because, having had 
much experi¢nce of visitors, I know that 
nothing fits them so well as to be left at 
liberty, nothing irks them so much as to 
be overpressed. Here now I have some 
things that are thought curious, even in 
Padua, but I do not know whether they 
will interest you.” 

‘*Manuscripts?”’ 

‘‘Yes, manuscripts and the like. This,” 
lifting one from the table and placing it 
in his visitor’s hands, ‘‘is a fac-simile, pre- 
pared with the utmost care, of the Codex 
Vaticanus, the most ancient manuscript 
of the New Testament. Of interest in 
Geneva, where, by the hands of your great 
printer, M. de Beza has done so much to 
advance the knowledge of—you are look- 
ing at that?’ 

“Yes. What is it, if it please you?” 

“It isa plan of the ancient city of Aure- 
lia, which Cesar, in the first book of his 
Commentaries, places in Switzerland; but 
which some say should be rather in Savoy.” 

“Oh, Aurelia!’ the Syndic muttered, 
turning it about. It was a plan beauti- 
fully and elaborately finished, but like 
most of the plans of that day it was with- 
out names. ‘‘Aurelia?’’ 

“Yes, Aurelia.”’ 

‘*But I seem to—is this water?”’ 

‘Yes, a lake,’’ Basterga replied, stooping 
with a faint smile to the plan. 

“And this a river?’ 

“Ves,” 

“Aurelia? : But—I seem to know the line 
of this wall and these bastions. Why, it 
is—Messer Basterga,’’ in a tone of surprise 
not unmingied with vexation, ‘‘you play 
with me! It is Geneva!’’ 

Basterga permitted his smile to become more appar- 
ent. ‘‘Oh, no, Aurelia,’ he said lightly and almost 
jocosely. ‘‘Aurelia in Savoy, I assure you. Whatever 
it is, however, we have no need to take it to heart, 
Messer Blondel. Believe me, it comes from, and is not 
on its way to, the Grand Duke’s library at Turin.” 

The Syndic showed his displeasure by putting the 
map from him. ; 

“Your taste is rather for other things,’’ Basterga 
said, affecting to misunderstand the act. ‘This illu- 
minated manuscript now may interest you? It is in 
characters which are probably strange to you?” 





‘Is it Hebrew?’’ the Syndic muttered stiffly, his 
temper still asserting itself. 

‘No, it is in the ancient Arabic character; that into 
which the works of Aristotle were translated as far 
back as the ninth century of our era. It is a curious 
treatise by the Arabic sage Ibn Jasher, who was the 
teacher of Ibn Zohr, who was the teacher of Averroes. 
It was carried from Spain to Rome about the year 1000 
by the learned Pope Sylvester the Second, who spoke 
Arabic and of whose library it formed part.”’ 

“Indeed! It must be of great value. How came it 
into your possession, Messer Basterga?’’ 

Basterga opened his mouth and shut it again. ‘I do 
not think I can tell you that,’’ he said dryly. 

‘‘It contains, I suppose, some curious things?” 

‘‘Curious?’’ Basterga replied impulsively, ‘‘I should 
say so! Why, I have found in it—’’ And then in ap- 
parent confusion he broke off. He laughed awkwardly 
and then, ‘‘ Well, you know,”’ he resumed, ‘‘we students 
find that many things interest us which would fail to 
touch the man of affairs.’’ And as if he wished to 
change the subject he took the manuscript from the 
Syndic’s hand and threw it carelessly on the table. 

Messer Blondel thought the carelessness overdone, 
and, his interest aroused, he followed the manuscript, 
he scarcely knew why, with his eyes. ‘I think I have 
heard the name of Averroes,’’ he said. ‘‘Was he not 
a physician?”’ 

‘“‘He was many things,’’ Basterga answered negli- 
gently. ‘‘As a physician he was, I believe, rather vis- 
ionary than practical. I have his Colliget, his most 
famous work in that line; but for my part, in the case 
of any ordinary disease, I would rather trust myself,”’ 
with a shrug of contempt, ‘‘to the Grand Duke’s phy- 
sician.”’ 

‘‘But in the case of an extraordinary disease,’’ the 
Syndic asked shrewdly. 

Basterga frowned perceptibly. ‘‘I meant in any dis- 
ease,’’ he said. ‘‘Did I say extraordinary?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Messer Blondel answered stoutly. The frown 





“Enough to cure one person ?’’ the Syndic exclaimed 
P 


had not escaped him. ‘But I take it you are some- 
thing of a physician yourself?’ 

“I have studied in the school of Fallopius at Padua,” 
the scholar answered coldly. ‘‘But I am a scholar, 
Messer Blondel, not a physician, much less a practi- 
tioner of the ancillary art, which I take to be but a 
base and mechanical handicraft.’ 

“Yet, chemistry—you pursue that?’’ the other re- 
joined with a glance at the further table and its load 
of strange-looking phials and retorts. 

‘‘As an amusement,”’ Basterga replied, with a gesture 
of haughty deprecation. ‘‘A parergon, if you please. 





I take it, a man may dip into the mystical writings of 
Paracelsus without prejudice to his Latinity, and into 
the cabalistic lore of the school of Cordova without 
losing his taste for the pure oratory of the immortal 
Cicero. Virgil himself, if we may believe Helinandus, 
gave the weight of his great name to such sports. And 
Cornelius Agrippa, my learned forerunner in Geneva—”’ 

‘“‘Went something further than that,’’ the Syndic 
struck in with a meaning nod, twice repeated. ‘‘It 
was whispered and more than whispered—lI had it from 
my father—that he raised the devil here, Messer Blon- 
del, the very same that at Louvain strangled one of 
Agrippa’s scholars who broke in on him before he 
could sink through the floor.’’ 

Basterga’s face took on an expression of scorn. ‘‘Idle 
tales!’ he said. ‘‘Fit only for women! Surely you 
don’t believe them, Messer Blondel?’’ 

il ysis 

“Yea,” 

‘But this, at any rate, you'll not deny,’’ Blondel re- 
torted eagerly; ‘‘that he discovered the Philosopher’s 
Stone?”’ 

‘And lived poor and died no richer?”’ 

‘‘Well, for the matter of that,’’ the Syndic answered 
more slowly, ‘‘that may be explained.”’ 

‘*How?”’ 

“They said, and you must have heard it, that the 
gold he made that way turned in three days to egg- 
shells and parings of horn.”’ 

‘Yet having it three days,’’ Basterga asked with a 
sneer, ‘‘might he not buy all he wanted?”’ 

‘‘Well, I can only say that my father, who saw him 
more than once in the street, always told me—and I do 
not know any one who should have known better—’’ 

‘*Pshaw, Messer Blondel, you amaze me!’’ the scholar 
struck in, and rising from his seat and adopting a tone 
at once contemptuous and dictatorial. ‘‘Do you not 
know,”’ he continued, ‘‘that the Philosopher’s Stone 
was and is but a figure of speech which stands as some 
say for the perfect element in nature, or as others 
say for the vital principle—that vivifying 
power which evades and ever must evade 
the search of men? The truth is, the sages 
whose speculations took that direction were 
endangered by accusations of witchcraft; 
to evade these and to give their researches 
such an aspect as would command the con- 
fidence of the vulgar, they gave out that 
they were seeking either the Philosopher's 
Stone, which would make all men rich, or 
the Elixir Vitz2, which would confer im- 
mortality. Believe me, they were them- 
selves no slaves to these expressions, nor 
were the initiated among their followers. 
But as time went on, tyros, tempted by 
sounds and caught by theories of trans- 
mutation, began to interpret them literaily 
and straying aside spent their lives in the 
vain pursuit of wealth or youth.” 

Messer Blondel stared. Had Basterga, 
assailing him from a different side, broached 
the precise story to which, in the case of 
Agrippa or Albertus Magnus, the Syndic 
was a fair adherent, he had probably re- 
ceived the overture with suspicion if not 
with contempt. He had certainly been 
very far from staking good florins upon 
it. But when the experimenter, in the 
midst of the apparatus of science and sur- 
rounded by things which imposed on the 
vulgar, denied their value and laughed at 
the legends of wealth and strength ob- 
tained by their means—this fact alone went 
very far toward convincing him that Bas- 
terga had made a discovery and was keep- 
ing it back. 

The vital principle, the essential element, 
the final good, these were fine phrases, 
though they had a pagan ring. But men 
did not spend money and read long and 
live laborious days merely to coin phrases. 
Men did not surround themselves with 
costly apparatus only to prove a theory 
that had no practical value. ‘‘He has dis- 
covered something,’’ Blondel concluded in 
his mind, ‘if it be not the Philosopher's 
Stone or the Elixir of Life. I am sure he 
has discovered something.’’ And with eyes 
grown sharp and greedy, the magistrate 
raked the room. 

The. scholar sat thoughtful and did not 
seem to notice him. 

‘‘Then do you mean,’’ Blondel resumed after a pause, 
‘that all your work there—’’ and he indicated by a 
nod the chemical half of the roon—‘‘has been thrown 
away?”’ 

‘‘Well—”’ 

The scholar hesitated and paused. 

‘Not quite, I think?’’ the Syndic said, his small eyes 
twinkling. ‘‘Eh, Messer Basterga, not quite? Now, be 
candid.”’ 

‘‘Well, I would not say,’’ Basterga answered coldly, 
and as it seemed unwillingly, ‘‘that I have not derived’ 
something from the researches with which I have 
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What Is Your 
Salary? 


Are you one of the thousands of clerks, book- 
keepers and stenographers who draw $15 per week? 


The Day Laborer 


Earns from $12 to $14 per week. He is not edu- 
cated and you are. Is the slight difference in 
remuneration consistent with the difference in 


station? ~—_ Advertising Writers 


Earn from $35 to $150 per week. Their earning 
capacity is limited only by their mental and phys- 

WITT K. COCHRANE ical qualifications. The demand for advertising 
writers is far in excess of the supply. It is the youngest of the professions, 
the most easily learned and pays the best. 


Ten Leading Advertising Men 


of Chicago back this institution. Their influence will help you all your life. 
Why throw away your time and talents in clerical drudgery ? Be somebody! 
Take a course in this college and become independent. Send for free pro- 
spectus and FREE Test Blank, which will enable us to advise you exactly 
what we can do for you. ‘ 








Mr. Frank P. Barker, | Miss Maud Le Page, 
Adv. Mgr. Cahn, Wam- 417 Jackson Blvd.,Chicago. 


pold & Co., Wholesale Miss Le Page began 
Clothiers, Chicago. selling her advertising 
What Mr. Barker says: ideas and matter 


‘Personal experience | before she had quite 
teaches me that the | finished our course. 
Chicago College of Ad- | The first sale was made 
vertising iseverything | by the college to the 
that it claims to be | Spiegel Furniture Co., 
and abundantly capa- | and was a street car 
ble of preparing men card of very unique 
and women for good | design. Miss Le Page’s 
advertising positions. letter to us reads as 
I knew nothing of ad- | follows: 
vertising until I took as . 
its instruction, and am age » yen Keo 
not only indebted to pri fo ee" “i a 
the College for a splen- an ss = od = 
did education, but also for the position I now hold. beh ae orts in my , 

I cordially and unqualifiedly endorse the College paces ‘al was surprised and delighted. , You have 
and ie methoas." op 

ely from 
What Mr. Cahn says: standpoint of merit.” “ — 
My Dear Mr. Cochrane: 





The Grecian System 
FOR WOMEN 


Health, Culture and Personal Improvement 
Through Natural Means! 


Is the easiest thing to learn you ever undertook, as well as one of the most pleasant 
and fascinating. Once learned its benefits are at your disposal all the days of your 
life without additional cost. If you 
have any thought of violent exercise, 
exhaustion, pugilism and monstrous 
muscles, disabuse your mind of such 
“culture’’ in connection with our 
Grecian System for womankind. The 
gentle boudoir exercise we teach you 
are a positive enjoyment to any lady 
as well as the active worker who 
considers she has daily exercise 
enough without learning more. 
Our teaching is positively per- 
sonal and individual and adapted 
to each individual need. _ 

The Grecian System is es- 
sential to produce and per- 
2 petuate perfection of 

N womanly beauty and 
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grace, to prolong 
youthfulness in ap- 
pearance and in 
feelings, to post- 
pone age indefinite- 
ly. And this applies 
to YOU, whether 
16 or 60. It gives 
sparkle to the dull 
eyes, color to the pal- 
lid cheeks, fills out 
neck and chest, shoulders and back to the graceful contour that nature loves. If you 
are burdened with flesh, it reduces your figure; if too slight it puts on good flesh 
where you would have it. It brings in its train bon apetite, restful, sound slum- 
ber, health. Makes the step elastic, the mind active, puts those nerves of yours 
under your perfect control. Ina word, it induces, health, beauty, grace In woman- 
kind, without apparatus, chart or restrictions as to diet. Ten minutes daily is 
enough. The cost of our course comes within the means of everyone. 








If Mr. Barker is a sample of the kind of advertisers 
you produce your college is filling a long felt want. 


Iam decidedly pleased with his work, his methods 

and his personality. F. C. CAHN. 
Mr. Cahn accepted Mr. Barker on Mr. Cochrane's 

recommendation and he is only one of the many 


high-class merchants ready to endorse the work of 
this institution. 


What.Mr. Spiegel wrote: 
Dear Cochrane: 

Miss Le Page’s card is accepted with thanks. It is 
very striking, very new and original. Enclosed find 
check for the amount you named. W. J. SPIEGEL. 

Since then Miss Le Page has sold many other ideas 
and she proves what a woman can do if she will. 





COMMENT OF OUR PUPILS 
“JT have been entirely relieved of a nervous attack of the muscles 
and my general health is better than it has been for some years. 
Have five times as much endurance as I had during the summer; 
yes, I might say ten times as much.”’ 
“T have kept up my exercises faithfully and enjoy them. They 
are doing me so much good; I have not felt so well ina long time.” 


If you will send us your height we 
will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE 
a chart giving you the correct 
weight and measurements of the 

erfect ideal woman of your inches. 
This chart should be in the hands 
of every woman as a guide to 
Health and Attractiveness; also 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 


WITT K. COCHRANE, President 
Dept. 118, Williams Building, CHICAGO 


F “1 haven’t had a headache, nor has my stomach troubled me we will send you our illustrated 
since I began taking your lessons, and I can’t begin to tell you | pooxlet and fuil particulars of the 
how thankful I am for that.” Grecian System. Write for them 

“T find them most enjoyable.” today. 
“I am delighted with the common sense and simplicity of it all.” 














PRUDENCE BARNARD, Directress 
THE GRECIAN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
821 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Illinois 











At Last! A $550 “Mobile”’ 








The 1903 “Mobile” 


DEVELOPED TO THE HIGHEST 
STATE OF PERFECTION 


Through more than a Million Miles of Experience, in- 
cluding single journeys of a thousand miles over such 
rough country as that from Seattle to San Francisco, 
and the carrying of more than 50,000 passengers by a 
single Company using Rapid Transit vehicles. 


A $550 ‘*Mobile”’ for Two Persons 
A $1,080 Delivery Wagon for Merchants 


Twenty-four styles of carriages, including coupes, 
touring wagons, Victoria runabouts, omnibuses, 
many styles of delivery wagons, surreys, etc. 


Do Not Fail to Send for 
The 1903 “Mobile” Catalogue 


a work of art—before considering the question of 
buying. It contains 32 pages of interesting informa- 
tion about the automobile problem. 
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PROOFS OF DRAWINGS BY 


Charles Dana Gibson 


16 1-2x23 inches—the largest yet published 


Proofs of “‘ The Parting Wall” and of the three Gibson 
drawings published in Collier’s during January —“ Called 
Out,” “All Broken Up,” and “ The Seed of Ambition ””— 
are ready for immediate delivery. 

Carefully printed on heavy plate paper, suitable for 
framing. The largest and finest reproductions that have 
ever been made of Mr. Gibson’s work. 


We will mail any one of these proofs, safely in- $9 00 

closed in a stiff cardboard tube, to any address for e 

Proofs of A. B. Frost’s drawing, “The Conciliator,” 
published January roth, and of the remarkable photograph 
of the East Side in New York, published January 24th, 


can also be had at the same price. 
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amused my leisure. But nothing of value to 
the general.”’ 

“Yet something of value to yourself,” 
Blondel said, his head on one side. 

Basterga frowned, then shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Well, yes,” he said. ‘As it happens, 
yes. But even so of no use to any one else, 

ecause—"’ 

“It is only enough for yourself!’’ 

The scholar looked astonished and a little 
offended. 

“I do not know how you know,” he said 
curtly, ‘but you are right. I do not know 
how you hit on it, for I had no intention of 
telling you as much. But as you have 
guessed so far, Ido not mind adding that it 
1s a remedy for a disease which the most 
learned physicians do not pretend to cure.” 

“A remedy?” 

“Yes, vital and certain.” 

‘‘And you discovered it?”’ 

“No, I did not discover it,’’ Basterga re- 
plied; ‘it happened that in trying by way of 
amusement certain precipitations, I obtained 
that which seemed to me to possess some pe- 
culiar properties. I tested it in all the ways 
known to me, but without benefit or enlight- 
enment; and in the end was about to cast it 
aside, when I chanced on a passage in the 
manuscript of Ibn Jasher—the same, in fact, 
that I showed you a few minutes ago.”’ 

‘And you found?” 

“T found that he had made,’’ the scholar 
replied quietly, ‘“‘as far back as the tenth 
century the same experiment which I had 
just completed.”’ 

“And discovered?” 

“A certain use,’ the other replied cau- 
tiously. ‘Or rather it was not he, but an 
associate called by him the Physician of 
Aleppo. He identified the product which 
had defied Ibn Jasher’s tests with a substance 
even then considered by most to be fabulous, 
or to be extracted only from the horn of the 
unicorn, if that animal existed. That it had 
some of the properties of the fabled sub- 
stance he proceeded to prove to the satisfac- 
tion of Ibn Jasher by curing of a certain in- 
curable disease five persons.” 

‘‘No more than five?” 

“The substance was exhausted.” 

Blondel gasped. ‘‘Why did he not make 
more?” he cried. 

“The experiment of which it was the prod- 
uct was costly.” 

Blondel’s face turned purple. ‘‘Costly?’’ 
he cried. ‘Costly? When the lives of men 
hang in the balance!” 

“True,’’ Basterga replied with a smile. 


" “But I was about to say that, costly as it 


was, it was not its. price which hindered the 
production of a further supply. The reason 
was more simple. _He simply could not. 
Probably in the first instance an impurity 
in one of the drugs introduced a foreign sub- 
stance into the alembic. That chance never 
occurred again, so far as I can learn, until, 
amusing myself with the same precipitation, 
I—I, Cesar Basterga—in the last year of the 
last century, hit at length upon the same 
result.” 

The Syndic leaned forward; his hands 
gripped his knees more tightly. ‘‘And you,” 
he said, ‘‘can repeat it?” 

Basterga shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he said. 
“Tcan not. Icannot. Not that I have my- 
self essayed the experiment more than thrice. 
I could not afford it.” 

The big man spoke thoughtfully, with his 
eyes on the floor. Had he turned them on 
the Syndic he must have seen that he was 
greatly agitated. Beads of moisture stood 
on his brow, his face was red, he swallowed 
often and with difficulty. At length, with an 
effort at composure, ‘Possibly your product 
is not, after all, the same as Ibn Jasher’s?” 

“I tested it in the same way,’’ Basterga 
answered quietly. . 

“What? By curing persons of that dis- 
ease?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ Basterga answered simply. ‘And 
I would to Heaven,’’ kz ‘sued, with the 
first spirt of feeling which he had allowed to 
escape him, ‘‘that I had held my hand after 
the first proof. Instead I must needs try it 
again, and again, and again—” 

“For nothing?” 

Basterga shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘No,” 
he said, ‘‘not for nothing.’’ And by a gesture 
he indicated the objects about him. You see 
I am not a poor man now, Messer Blondel. 
Not for nothing, but too cheaply. And so 
often that I have now remaining but one por- 
tion of that substance which all the science 
of Padua can not renew. One portion only, 
alas!’ he repeated with regret. 

“Enough to cure one person?’’ the Syndic 
exclaimed. 

“en.” 

‘““And the disease?’’ Blondel rose as he 
spoke. He extended his trembling arms to 
the other. No longer, even if he wished it, 
could Basterga feign himself blind to the agi- 
tation which shook, which almost convulsed, 
the Syndic’s meagre frame. ‘‘The disease is 
that which men called the Scholar’s.”’ 

Basterga with something of astonishment 
in his face inclined his head. : 

“T have that disease! I!’’ the Syndic cried, 
a piteous figure; and he raised his hanas in a 
gesture which challenged the compassion of 
gods and men. “I! In two years—”’ His 
voice failed; he could not go on. 

‘‘Believe me, Messer Blondel,’”’ Basterga 
answered, after a sorrowful pause, ‘‘I am 
grieved. Deeply grieved,” he continued with 
feeling, ‘‘to hear this. Do the physicians give 
no hepe?”’ 
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“Sons of the horse-leech!’’ the Syndic 
cried, a new passion shaking him in its turn. 
‘They give me two years! Two years! And 
it may be less. Less!” he cried, raising his 
voice. ‘I who go to and fro here and there, 
like other men with no mark upon me—I 
who walk the streets in sunshine and rain 
like other-men. Yet for them the sky is 
bright, and they have years to live. For me, 
one more summer, and—night! And 4 but 
fifty-eight!”’ 

he big man looked at him with eyes of 
compassion. ‘‘It may be,”’ he said, ‘‘that the 
physicians are wrong, Messer Blondel. I 
have known such a case.” 

‘They are, they shall be wrong!’’ Blondel 
replied. ‘‘For you will give me your remedy! 
You will! You will! It was God led me here 
to-day, it was God put it in your heart to tell 
me this. You will give me your remedy and 
I shall live! You wiil, will you not?’ And, 
joining his hands, he made as if he would 
kneel at the other’s feet. 

“Alas, alas!’’ Basterga replied, much 
moved, “I can not.”’ 

“Can not?” 

**No,’* 

The Syndic glared at him. ‘Why?’ he 
cried. ‘‘Why? If I give you—” 

“If you were to give me the half of your 
fortune,’’ Basterga answered solemnly, “‘it 
were useless! I have the first symptoms of 
the disease myself.” 

“Vou?” 

“Yes, I.” 

The Syndic fell back in his chair. A groan 
broke from him that bore witness at once to 
the bitterness of his soul and the finality of 
the argument. He seemed in a moment 
shrunken to half his size. Disease and the 
shadow of death lay dark on his features; his 
cheeks were leaden; eyes without light or 
understanding conveyed no meaning to his 
brain. ‘‘You, too!”’ ie muttered mechani- 
cally. ‘‘You, too!’’ 

“Yes,” Basterga replied in a sorrowful 
voice. ‘I, too. I have not known it long. 
Nor has it proceeded far in my case. I have 
even hopes, at least there are times when I 
have hopes, that the physicians may be mis- 
taken.” 

Blondel’s small eyes bulged suddenly 
larger. ‘‘In that event?’ he cried hoarsely. 
“In that event—” 

“Even in that event Iam helpless to aid 
you,’’ the big man answered, spreading out 
his hands. “I am pledged by the most sol- 
emn oath to retain the one portion I have for 
the use of the Grand Duke, my patron. And 
even apart from that oath, the benefits I have 
received at his hand are such as to give him 
a claim second only to my necessity. A 
claim, Messer Blondel, which—I say it sor- 
rowfully—I dare not set aside for any private 
feeling or any private gain.” 

Blondel rose violently, his hands clawing 
the air. ‘‘And I must die?’”’ he cried, his 
voice a screech of rage. ‘‘I must die because 
he may be ill? Because—because—”’ 

‘‘But what can I do?’’ asked Basterga. 

Blondel could have answered, but to what 
advantage? What could words profit him, 
seeing that it was a life for a life, and that, 
as all that a man hath he will give for his 
life, so there is nothing another hath that 
he will take for it. Argument was useless; 
prayer, beside the mark. The magistrate saw 
this and made an effort to resume his dignity. 
“We will talk another day,’’ he murmured, 
turning to the door. ‘‘You will not mention 
what I have said to you, Messer Basterga?”’ 

“Not a syllable,’’ his host answered ear- 
nestly as he followed him out. The abrupt- 
ness of the departure did not surprise him. 
“T feel for you deeply, Messer Blondel.”’ 

The Syndic acknowledged the phrase by a 
gesture not without pathos, and passing out 
stumbled blindly down the narrow stairs. 
Basterga attended -him respectfully to the 
outer door, and there they parted in silence. 
The magistrate, his shoulders bowed, walked 
slowly and without looking back, to the left; 
where, turning into the town through the 
inner gate, the Porte Tartass?, he disap- 
peared. The big man waited awhile, his face 
toward the ramparts. 

‘‘He will come back; oh, yes, he will come 
back,’’ he purred, smiling all over his large 
face. ‘‘For 1, Cesar Basterga, have a brain. 
And ’tis better a brain than thews and sin- 
ews, gold or lands, seeing it has all these at 
command when I need them. The fish is 
hooked. It will be strange if I do not land 
him before the year is out. But the bribe to 
his physician—it was a happy thought of this 
brain of Ceesar Basterga, graduate of Padua!” 

(To be continued) 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adr, 


Bear in mind that the Champagne you want is Cook’s 
Imperial Extra Dry. Made in America, better than 
foreign makes.— Adv. 


_ You can face the work of life with a new determina- 
tion when you feel full of energy. Abbott's, the Origi- 
nal Angostura Bitters create energy.—Adv. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv. 


The Mother’s Friend 


when nature’s supply fails, is Borden’s Eagle Brand €on- 
densed Milk. It is a cow's milk adapted to infants; ae- 
—- to the highest scientific methods. An infant fed 
on Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight.— Adv. 
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oMellins 
Food 


AM sending you a photograph of our Mellin’s Food 
Baby. She is fourteen months old and weighs 30 
pounds. She has been taking Mellin’s Food since she 
was two and a half months old, and has been perfectly 

well ever since. MRS. E. S. KIRKPATRICK, 
Woopstock, N. B. 













A sample of Mellin’s Food sent free on x 
request. 
Mellin’s Food Co. 


Boston, Mass. 








































«‘it Starts from the Seat’’ 
THE 


“Stevens-Duryea” 


GASOLINE CAR 


WILL BE THE 


Popular Runabout for 1903 










We Want Agents} 


for the 


LIVE 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 








<* 


in cities and towns where we are not at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
und up-to-date typewriter carries with it a dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants. We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor ob- 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. If you arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 
Co., 

121 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Il1., U.S.A. 

















ITS RECORDS SHOW THAT IT IS NOT SURPASSED FOR 


SPEED~RELIABILITY ~ HILL CLIMBING 


Has a 7 Horsepower 2 Cylinder Motor 
and runs without xo/se or vibration. 
Seats four passengers easily : 


Price at Factory $1200.00 






Foreign Office 
7 42 Poultry, 
j London, England. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
No, 235 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


New York Office 54-56 West 43d St. 






















Jondonderr 
LITHIA WATER 


insures a clear head, 
a bright eye and a good 
digestion. Athletes ac- 
cordingly enjoy and com- 
mend it. 




































LAWN GRASS SEED 
ABeautiful Green Lawn ters: 


Wood, Stubbs & Co,’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed 
The best grass seed for Lawns, Parks, Athletic-Grounds, 
Cemeteries, Golf-Links, etc. Forms a THICK, VELVETY 
GREEN TURF in four to six weeks THAT WILL NOT 


WHEN YOU GO “TO COURT” YOUR 
BEST ADVOCATE I§ 


WHITMAN’S 


Chocolates and 













DIE OUT, and can be depended upon under all ordin: ; 
conditions. Withstands heat, drought and severest cold. Confections 
Highly indorsed by Landscape-Gardeners everywhere. Sold everywhere. 

y 


WHITMAN'S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 


We will send “ Evergreen Lawn Grass” 
Special Offer post-paid to addresses in U. S. or Canada 
—Pint, 15c.; Quart, 25c.; 4 Quarts, 90e. Quart sows 300 
square feet. Our book, “Success with Lawns,” 
all orders or free to prospective buyers. 














FREIGHT, buyer paying charges: Peck (5 Ibs.), $1.25. ‘ Made 
Bushel(20 Ibs.), $4.00. Five bushels or over, $3.50 per bushel. with boiling milk. 
Sow 60 pounds to the acre. Write for Seed Catalogue “K.’? STEPHEN F, 









WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Seedsmen, Louisville, Kye WHITMAN & SON, 


1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

















“On Every Tongue” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; absolutely pure 
Best and safest for all uses 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers - - Louisville, Ky. 








The Greider Strains, } STAMPS! 300 genuine foreign from Phil. Isl- 


ands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, etc., with nice 
fifty of them, are bred to make prize winners. Very low stamp album, also 68 pp. catal., all for 10c. 
prices on birds and eggs, considering quality. Elegant 1903 Fine stamps on approval, 50 per cent. discount 
eataldgue-cent postpaid: for-1cents. Wein to-day. Agents wanted. List Free. We buy old stamps. 


B. H. Greider, Rheems, Pa. Est. 17 yrs. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Massage 
Cream 


GREAT improvement 

on face powders pro- 
ducing a clear, soft, beauti- 
fui complexion without shine. & 
Contains no grease or glyce- 
rine. Removes blackheads and 
all impurities 7x the pores of the 
skin. It is harmless. Price 50 cents or $1.00 a jar. 
Booklet on Massage (photos from life) and 


HANDSOME SAMPLE JAR FREE 
Pht Me age | | Rubber | 
all deaiers in Complexion 


toilet articles. 
If not at your Bulb Price 


dealer’s, send his | May be 
name and we will | used 
send postpaid a 
either or both ar- | S43. 
ticles on receipt | tage 
of price. Send | with the cream. 
for free book. ——————— 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 1084 Pearl St., Cleveland, 0. 


e —_' 
Constable K2Co, 


Spring Wear. 


































Scotch Homespuns 
AND 


English Mohairs. 


Suitable for Tailor-Made Gowns. 


Procdooay K 19b st. 


NEW YORK. 





YOUNG LADIES 
FULLY APPRECIATE 


/ It’s the Hair—not the Hat , 


That makes a woman attractive 
Therefore thoughtful misses begin early to care- 
fully cultivate their hair, so that beautiful, soft 
and lustrous hair may 
be enjoyed ali through 


life. 
Seven 
Sutherland 
Sisters’ 
Hair Grower 


and 


Scalp Cleaner 


Are ideal hair preparations. 
The**Scalp-C!eaner”’makes 
a perfect shampoo, while 
the ““Grower”’ yeas the 
scalp in perfect health. 

No better can be 

found. 


Sold by 
i dealers 

every- 

where 








A Superb Figure! 
Sent on Approval — H. & H. Bust Forms 


** Nature’s only ribal’’ 


These forms take any desired shape 
and size, and produce perfectly the full 
bust and slender waist. They are worn 
with or without corsets, fit any 
figure, adapt themselves to 
every movement and position, 
invisible with any costume; 
durable, delightful, healthful. 
Eagerly welcomed by society wom- 
en, dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, 
and indorsed by physicians. 

So perfect are these forms that 
we send them FREE on approval. 
Wear them, and if not satisfactory 
pay nothing. Photo-1llustrated circular and full in- 
formation mailed free in plain sealed envelope. 


Address HENDERSON & HENDERSON 
Department W2, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers and agents should write for terms. The 
only argument needed to sell the “‘H. & H. Forms’’ 
istoshowthem. /t¢ 7s impossible to convince others 
that they are not real-flesh and blood. 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


For Next 30 Days Only 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry Book 
REE. Tells you all about poultry, how to 
make big money with poultry and eggs: con- 
tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 
colors. Send 10c for mailing and postage. 


John Bauscher,Jr., Box 32,Freeport, Ill. 
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By W. B. 


Y NEIGBHOR JOHNSON 
M is a man of judgment. 

Doubtless that 1s why he 
is also a man of results. He does 
things and he does them well. 
In his daily battle in the strenu- 
ousness of city business life he 
.is shrewd among shrewd men. 
But his success there is not 
greater than his success in the 
beautiful little garden of his suburban 
home, where he grubs in the earth during 
his leisure hours. 

‘‘All the result of careful planning,”’ he re- 
marked, as I stood admiring some excep- 
tionally fine egg-plants and a harmonious 
blending of color in the flower-beds beyond. 
‘‘Gardening is like other business—to obtain 
results you've got to know what you are 
going to do, when and where you are going 
to do it and why. You've got to plan it all 
beforehand.”’ 

Johnson was right. A garden, in order to 
be a success, must be planned, and now is the 
time to plan it. Just here, ninety-nine times 
in one hundred, lies the key to the failure of 
the amateur gardener. e waits for the 
whistle of the bluebird and the greening of 
the grass to tell him of spring’s advent and 
the approach of planting time. Then he 
rushes to buy his seeds at a time when the 
seedsmen are over-rushed with orders, buys 
a lot of novelties for their lithographic at- 
tractivehess without the remotest idea as to 
whether or not his soil is adapted to their re- 
quirements, and lays out his beds with more 
thought to convenience than to adaptability 
of location to the plants designed for each. 


Plan Carefully and Early 

Just as surely as there is a seed-time and a 
harvest-time, there is a time for planning. 
The successful gardener will begin his year’s 
work not later than February. Begin now. 
Send for seed, tree and plant catalogues. 
Study them carefully. Remember that as 
the seed so will the harvest be, and that the 
best climatic and soil conditions in the world, 
and all the patient watchful care of the en- 
thusiast, will avail nothing if the seed be 
poor. Therefore get your seed of a firm of 
good standing, for thus only is insurance 
against failure to be obtained. 

If you are planning your first garden it will 
all be in the nature of a delightful experi- 
ment, a sort of co-partnership with Nature, 
your position being that of the inexperienced 
junior partner. Bearing this in mind, be not 
tempted to start business on too broad a 
scale, but be you content with small begin- 
nings. In the gentle and pleasant art of gar- 
dening, experience alone begets practical 
knowledge, and good seed and practical 
knowledge are your heaviest assets. There- 
fore plan a small garden wherein shall be 
grown such things as are of a hardy and per- 
sistent nature, tolerant of the errors of ig- 
norance. Such are lettuce and radishes among 
vegetables and nasturtiums among flowers. 

So as you ~~ and pore over the catalogues 
you will with wisdom courageously close your 
eyes to the attractiveness of the wondertul 
novelties. They are the delightful possibili- 
ties of the future. And, with the wisdom 








requires all the warmth possible to be 

obtained from heat-giving foods, one 
important addition to the day’s menu is a 
perfectly cooked breakfast cereal. Two of 
the best foods for this purpose are oatmeal 
and cornmeal, which are richer in fats than 
the other grains. Oatmeal is the richer of 
the two in food material, but plenty of exer- 
cise is required for its perfect digestion. 
For the strong, hard-working laborer it 1s 
one of the best and most economical of 
foods. For people who lead sedentary lives, 
the lighter wheat foods, of which there is ar 
abundance in the market, are better suited. 


For Health and Breakfast 

The housekeeper who studies the family 
health ought to familiarize herself thor 
oughly with the subject of breakfast cere- 
als; it is one of large importance. Having 
found what foods are best liked by the 
household, she might lay in for the winter's 
needs a good assortment and use the cereals 
alternately; a wheat preparation one morn- 
ing, oatmeal another and cornmeal the next 
morning perhaps. There will be no palling 
on the appetite with such a routine, besides 
the cereals may be served in a varied style 
day by day. Baked _—— are a delicious ac- 
companiment to any of the oatmeal or wheat 
cereals, as are also sliced peaches, well- 
ripened bananas or even nicely flavored 
apple sauce. Besides, cream is a necessity. 
Never spoil a good cereal by serving milk 
with it. Cereals are deficient 1n the fats con- 
tained in cream and in the salt found in 
fruits, therefore the combination, which is 
delicious as it is healthful. A preparation 
like farina is much improved by having 
stirred into it, just before serving, figs, 
dates or cooked prunes, cut in pieces. 

When cereals arrive, empty them at once 
into glass jars, and screw the lids on tightly. 


1) ‘requir cold weather, when the body 





| is blamed for a poor, wormy cereal, which 


Planning the Garden 


Frequently the manufacturer or the grocer 


Thornton 


of self-conscious shortcomings, 
you will choose a few easily 
grown vegetables and the like 
of flowers. 

Now come the perplexities of 
varieties. Place not your de- 
pendence on the catalogue de- 
scriptions or your own fancies, 
but straightway seek your near- 
est neighbor of experience and 
ask his advice. The chances are that his 
soil conditions will be similar to your own 
and that he will know just what varieties 
will produce the best results. For your main 
crops take his suggestions. If you please, 
add a packet or two of such varieties as 
catch your fancy, these to be planted in small 
experimental beds only. It is one of the de- 
lights of gardening to try new things, to feel 
that you have what your neighbor has not. 





System is Essential 


Having ordered the seed, make a careful 
study of the topography of your land and on 
paper lay out the beds. In planting-time you 
will find this of immeasurable help and con- 
venience. Do not for an instant forget that 
unrestricted sunlight is vital. The tree that 
now and in its budding days at planting-time 
casts a hardly perceptible shadow will, in the 
fulness of its summer glory, throw a heavy 
shade far beyond the length of its most am- 
bitious branch. There will your garden be 
a failure. Beyond this zone, then, lay out the 
permanent beds. Within 1t some of the early 
seed beds can be safely made, as the young 
plants will be ready for transplanting before 
the shade will be dense enough to be injuri- 
ous. Another factor to be considered in this 
connection is the area drained of moisture 
and food elements by the tree roots. This 
varies with the variety of tree. The elm, for 
instance, has a tremendous root system close 
to the surface and successful gardening with- 
in its domain is practically impossible. There- 
fore in your plans consider carefully the rela- 
tion of trees to the proposed beds. Choose, 
so far as possible, a warm, sunny, southern 
exposure. Read up on the food require- 
ments of the various plants you propose to 
grow. A radish requires a light rich soil, 
while the cucumber thrives best when well 
fed with a shovelful of well-rotted manure in 
each hill. A sandy loam is to the liking of 
the gay and beautiful poppy, while the more 
delicate beauty of the sweet pea demands a 
deep, rich, moist soil. All these things the 
gardener should know éefore the season of 
seed-time, that he may intelligently lay out 
and prepare his beds. 


A Last Word of Advice 

Of the posies, choose such as are hardy and 
easily grown, and of such varieties as will 
give a succession of bloom the whole season 
through. Bear in mind that there are early 
bloomers and late bloomers and intermediate 
bloomers, and your garden will not be com- 
plete unless you have some of each. 

So plan your garden now, and in your plans 
include a small hotbed, or at least some good- 
sized window-boxes, for the starting of your 
seeds; tor he who begins not at the begin- 
ning misses half of the delight of gardening. 


CEREALS 


And How to Use Them 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


has really been ruined by the treatment ac- 
corded it on the pantry ihatoee. It is left in 
the paper case in which it was packed, with 
the cover torn off. Mice regale on it, moths 
inhabit it, dust settles on it, damp induces 
mould, and presently it is spoiled. The manu- 
facturer seals it with care, the grocer stores 
it on dry, clean shelves. Then comes the 
housewife who thinks any sort of treatment 
is good enough for groceries. 

ereals are so infrequently accorded the 
right of being properly cooked! An indigest- 
ible pasty-looking mess meets witn the most 
unfavorable verdict, when, if cooked as it 
ought to be, nothing could be more nutri- 
tious or appetizing. The directions which 
accompany a cereal seldom give time enough 
for cooking, unless it be set to boil in a ves- 
sel right over the fire, which is far from sat- 
isfactory. Steaming for hours in a double 
boiler gives very different results. The 
method for cooking all cereals is the same, 
although measurements differ, one cupful of 
cereal absorbing more or less liquid than an- 
other. After having made a thorough test of 
cereals, noting the amount of water they re- 
quire and the time needed to become prop- 
erly cooked, I have compiled this table. 


The Way to Cook a Cereal 

To cook any of these cereals bring the water 
to a boil in the upper half of a double boiler. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt for one quari of 
water. For any coarse-grained cereal, the 
Scotch method of adding the meal—mirlin’ 
it in’’ as it is called—can scarcely be im- 
proved upon. Measure the oatmeal into a 
bowl, hold in the left hand and slowly with 
the right hand sprinkle it into briskly boiling 
water. Until every grain of the meal sepa- 
rates stir constantly. In five minutes the 
cereal will have begun to thicken slightly; 
now set it in the lower part of the double 
boiler half filled with hot water. Put on the 
lid and allow it to steam till the grains are 
perfectly swollen. Do no stirring after the 
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RICH IN 


PHOSPHATES 
for the Brain 
NITRATES 
for the Muscle 


CARBOHYDRATES 
for Heat 


The Life of Grain 


Nature’s Tonic 
Digestive Invigorator 


“fijalta“Vita 


WHEAT AND MALT 
COMBINED 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Thoroughly Cooked 
Ready to Eat 


Delicious in Winter 


WITH 
Warm Milk or Cream 


THE IDEAL FOOD FOR OLD 
OR YOUNG, SICK OR WELL 
Large packages at your grocers 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 











ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


‘—Ro-f & BRS. CO C O As” 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 178% DORCHESTER, MASS. 














ARNICATOOTH SO} 


The Best 
Interna- 


tional 
25¢. Dentifrice 


Makes the teeth beautiful, the gums 

hard, the breath sweet. Preserves as well 

as beautifies teeth. Overcomes all the 

objectionable features found in powders 

and liquids. Convenient to use and carry. 
At all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 








SEEDS 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Etc., have been 
the standard of excellence for nearly half _a cen- 
tury. We send by mail postpaid, Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, Bulbs, Vines and Small Trees and guar- 
antee safe arrival and satisfaction, larger by ex- 

ress or freight. Direct deal will insure you the 
beat and save you money. Try us. Your address 
on a postal will bring you our elegant 168 page cat- 
alogue free. 49 years, 44 greenhouses, 1,000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 290, Painesville, Ohio 








“CANTON” 
THE ONLY LAMP. 
WHY !—Made of copper and brass from 


top to bottom by workmen who know how 
to make good lamps. Have stood every 
climate and given entire satisfaction. 
BUY THE ‘‘CANTON” 

BECAUSE —Handsomest designed, best 
made, quickest lighted, lowest priced. 
Prices reduced one-half, From $2.50 up, 
They burn gasoline at a cost of one cent 
for ‘five hours, Give best, safest light 
known. From 100 to 600 candle power. 
Catalogue B. 


Canton Incandescent Light Co 
1208 East 4th Street 
Canton, O. 

























Finest Strains. 


Our 75 breeding pens contain the best 

fowls of the best varieties. These are 
Our Specialties. 

8. C. and R. C. Brown and White 

















TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Ni sery. 
Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PA Weekly 
STARK BRO§$, Louisiana, Mo. ; . Y.; Ete 
1 
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steaming process begins or the cereal will be 
starchy, the grains broken and the fine nutty 
flavor destroyed. In cooking a small grained 
cereal such as farina, wet it with cold water 
add to the boiling water, then cook like the 
oatmeal except that it may be stirred occa- 
—— Indeed, before it is fully cooked a 
brisk beating with a wire whisk will im- 
eg it, breaking any lumps which may 
ave formed. 

One secret of making a cereal as delicious 
as possible lies in proper measurements of 
the grain and the water. Always use the 
same cup for measuring and iahow direc- 
tions exactly. Add- 


as an accompaniment to méat;-instead of po- 
tatoes as it is commonly,served in the South, 
drain away when cooked all superfluous 
moisture, add a tablespoonful of butter and 
a dash of peppem Send to the table in a hot 
vegetable dish. Farina, Ralston food, cream 
of wheat or any of the finely ground wheat 
preparations make delicious puddings cooked 
in milk. Add a dash of salt, steam till ten- 
der, pour into a wet mold and chill. Serve 
with sweetened cream or a boiled custard, 
and any fruit that is in season. Various cere- 
als may be introduced to hot breads with ex- 
cellent results. Quaker muffins, made after 

the following rec- 





















ing water to thin a ipe, are excellent. 
cereal when it is Cereal Quantity Water Time our over two- 
half cooked or Indian Meal........ +. reup 3% cups 4 hours thirds of a cupful 
pouring it off to Coarse Oatmeal ...... ee gare of rolled oats, one 
thicken it will ruin | Kine Hominy.......... a Tie eae Bie cupful of scalded 
oa OMINY........ 4 7 : Pr gge 
pletely. “When a | Sfacked Wheat..." ty eee cog: nleates, tose 
; OR sacetdseus 8 “ 8, the 

cereal has cooked .| Wheat Germ Meal.... “ - “ 7 “ add three table- 
the required time ME AMER cic .0<scnee oe 4 & gee spoonfuls of sugar, 
and is still too SO MRcccc. § g & x. % half a teaspoonful 
moist, it may be Mother’s Oats......... ek eee ae of salt and two ta- 
thickened in ten | ope Ca ee oe blespoonfuls of 
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as any one who has A delicious des- 





tasted the milk por- 
ridge of Scotland will realize. When milk 
is used the cereal must be very carefully 
cooked; it will burn readily if set over the 
fire. Hominy, farina and oatmeal are espe- 
cially improved by the addition of milk. 
Cracked wheat is delicious eaten cold. It 
thickens considerably while cooling, there- 
fore add one-third more water than if it is 
to be served cold. Pour it ina wet mold and 
allow it to jelly. Serve with cream, sugar 
and raw or stewed fruit. Hominy may be 
used as a vegetable as well as for a founda- 
tion for various delicious puddings. This 
cereal requires somewhat different treat- 
ment from wheat or oatmeal preparations. 
Soak the hominy for several hours in cold 
water, strain and put it in salted, + es | 
water. Cook for three or four hours. If use 


The Evolution of 


sert, in which farina 
takes the place of flour, is made according to 
this recipe: Beat the yolks of three eggs till 
thick and lemon-colored. Add gradually 
half a cupful of sugar, one-third of a cupful 





of soft bread crumbs and a scant half cupful | 
of farina. Fold in the whites of three eggs | 


beaten stiff and half a cupful of nut meat 
broken in pieces. Bake in three-layer cake 
tins in a slow oven for half an hour and put 
together with acreamy sauce. For the sauce, 
cream a fourth of a cupful of butter, add 
gradually half a cupful of powdered sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of milk, drop by drop, 
and one tablespoonful of brandy. This may 
be eaten as a cake or transformed into a 
tempting pudding | serving it hot with a 
rich brandy sauce. he inventive housewife 
may devise many similar dishes. 


American Humor 


By James L. Ford 


events through the rose-colored glasses 

of optimism may find cause for rejoicing 
by comparing our national humor of to-day 
with that of the so-called ‘‘newspaper school”’ 
that flourished from a quarter to a third of a 
century ago. 

It was at a time when the entire American 
nation seemed to be literally hungering after 
something funny that ‘‘The Danbury News 
Man,” ‘‘The Detroit Free Press Man,” ‘‘The 
Burlington Hawkeye Man,” and a score ot 
others of their class sprang into a sudden 
local renown which in many cases grew into 
national fame. Their humor was, as a gen- 
eral thing, of what is known professionally 
as the ‘‘acrobatic’”’ school. That is to say, it 
was founded on human catastrophes of the 
sort incident to the treacherous banana peel, 
the putting up of the stovepipe, the return 
from the lodge, the depredations of the goat 
and the perversities of the yellow dog. In 
the humor of this school, inebriety, in its 
many droll phases, played a part whose 
importance it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. 

We have outgrown this school at the pres- 
ent day, but let us not sneer at it, for, after 
all, it was true, sterling humor, founded on 
the same deathless principle of seeing some- 
body get the worst of it that underlies all 
funny happenings the world around—the 
same principle that forms the backbone 
alike of Thackeray’s satire and the early 
English jokes of the pulling-a-chair-from- 
under variety. Moreover, it was a clean, 
honest humor which served the double pur- 
pose of educating the popular taste and de- 
veloping a few writers, like Mark Twain and 
Eugene Field, who are now.a source of na- 
tional pride. 

For my own part, I look back with feelings 
of tender regret to the days when a humorist 
could not only write two thousand words 
about opening a bottle of kumyss or fifteen 
rete about losing a collar button under 
the bureau, but also fearlessly offer it in the 
marts of literature. Those were days when 
a humorist could set up his workshop in some 
pleasant country place, and with no stock in 
trade save such familiar ly ae as the 
mother-in-law, the goat, the stovepipe, the 
banana peel and the lodge grind out a a 


Prevents through who look upon passing 


| that at least gave him contentment and goo 


health. Once or twice a month he would 
visit the city, bringing with him a basket of 
his wares. ost of the publications in those 
days dealt exclusively in acrobatic humor, 
with the exception perhaps of one which had 
what was called “a refined family circula- 
tion,’’ and was therefore made the victim of 
stories about ‘Our little four-year-old,” or 
“Our friend W., who lives in X— and is quite 
a wag in his way.” No acrobatic jokes could 
be sold to the editor of that periodical, except 
those from which the curse had been craftily 
removed by crediting them to Chaplain X. of 
the Forty-seventh Massachusetts Regiment. 

In the early eighties the growing 2 mpd 
of ‘Puck,’’ ‘‘Life” and ‘“‘Judge’’ led to the 
establishment of pages or columns of original 
humorous matter in a vast number of peri- 
odicals, creating a demand for humor great 
enough to overtax the capacity of the regu- 
larly accredited members of the craft. It 
was this extraordinary and unlooked-for call 


for humorous matter that led a vast number 
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of men and women to abandon such serious | 


pursuits as the cultivation of the soil, the 
cleansing of household linen, the mending of 
tinware and the picking of huckleberries in 
order that they might’ become American hu- 
morists. But in spite of the competition of 
this cheap unskilled labor, the professionals 
profited greatly by this active market and 
the art o — a joke and causing it to 
crystallize into a dozen or more distinct mar- 
ketable forms, not one of which could be de- 
tected as a plagiarism of any of the others, 
was carried to a higher degree of perfection 
during this period than ever before in the 
history of American letters. 

The best of the humorists, however, sought 
a wider field for their efforts in the pages of 
the magazines, the acceptance of one article 
or story being deemed sufficient to change 
them from mere funny writers to “literary 
men,”’ and adding materially to the value of 
their signature. 

At last the public began to tire of humor- 
ous pages made up of paragraphs, verses and 
two.ine dialogues—‘“short stuff’? as it was 
called—and displayed a marked preference 
for the Sunday humorous article signed by 
some well-known name. It was on this wave 
of popular taste that Bill Nye, who had made 
his first reputation on a Western newspaper, 
came into great popularity as the pioneer of 
the syndicated weekly article, which at the 


time of his death brought him an income of | 


$200 a week and rendered him prosperous to 
a degree that the humorists of an elder day 
never dreamed of. 

Bill Nye was the last leader of the race of 
American newspaper humorists and one of 
the best ot them as well. The school which 
he represented is fast disappearing from its 
native soil, but it seems to have taken a firm 
root in England under the fostering care of 
Jerome K. Jerome and his following. 

As for our own humor in its most modern 
meme it is more like that of Benjamin 

ranklin, the earliest humorist of our na- 
tion, than anything that has been known 
here in many decades. It is satirical rather 
than acrobatic, and deals with mental moods 
rather than with disasters. Its most popular 
commercial form is that of the syndicated 
Sunday article, and its chief prophets are 
Mr. Finley. P. Dunne and Mr. George Ade. 

Judging from the most pronounced trend 
of the popular taste of to-day, it is safe to 
predict that satire in its highest form will 
soon find a large and appreciative audience 
in this country, and that the time is ripe for 
an American Thackeray to satirize our man- 
ners and vanities. A fact which serves to 
deepen the rosy tint on the humorous horo- 
scope is that the worst forms of British ¢om- 
icality have never taken root in our soil, and 
that, too, in spite of persistent efforts to 
transplant them. 

Machine-made epigrams,of the meretricious 
school in which Oscar Wilde chose to sink his 
remarkable talents, never took any real hold 
on us, although a vast number of the di/ettanti 
declared them “immensely clever’ and af- 
fected to prefer them to ‘coarse American 
newspaper jokes.’’ These epigrams failed 
to become genuinely popular here because 
they were not founded upon that quality of 
sincerity which underlies all true wit. 
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You can get it very easily 





Here is a 


COUPON 
FREE 


Cereta Spoons, Tea 
and Table Spoons, 
Forks and 

Knives 


Silverware 


is heavier than the heaviest triple 
plate. It has the rich, exclusive, 
French gray finish. The silver 
used is 999-Fine. It bears 

no mark of advertising. 
Pictures cannot do 

justice to its 

exquisite 

delicacy 


Only Way 


to get a fair conception 

of its beauty and value is to 

send for at least one piece, using 
the free coupon given here, with 
others taken from packages of 


Quaker Oats 
Pettijohn’s 


Breakfast 


Counts as 
One Coupon 


when accompanied by three 
others taken from packages. 
ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
C.W. Dept. 8 CHICAGO 
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A VALENTINE TRIFLE 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY is one of the gayest festi- 
vals of the year, and no longer a day confined to the 
interchange of lovelorn letters elaborately fabricated 
of gold and silver and paper lace, it affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to give a delightful dinner. Febru- 
ary is a bleak, cold month, winter has become an old 
story, and therefore anything suggestive of spring is wel- 
come. A happy combination for a Valentine Dinner is 
dainty, spring-like fare, witha setting replete with cozi- 
ness and good cheer. Choose for the general color scheme 
a royal red, the color of the ruby, the gem symbolical of 
the core of the heart. For Valentine’s Day, the festival of lovers, the rose 
is the flower for table decoration. The dining-room should be lighted with 
candles: the shades should be made of artificial red 
roses. The soft light of the candles, with the glow 
of the shades, gives a wonderfully mellow light. EPIX 
On entering the drawing-room the guests should y 
find a screen made of a sheet, upon which are pinned 
as many hearts as there are couples. These hearts 
are made of scarlet cardboard and should be about 
six inches in length, in order to make a fair target. 
Upon the reverse side of each heart should be the 
name of a young woman present. The men are pro- 
vided with bows and arrows, and by their luck in 
archery their choice of dinner partners is to be de- 
termined. That is to say, the heart that a man 
strikes or pierces with his arrow carries the name of 
the young woman he is to take to the dinner table. 
The effect, you see, is not far different from what 
it used to be when our great-, great-, great-grand- 
fathers and mothers tossed their little inscribed bil- 
lets or hearts into a basket, and then drew the slips lottery-wise. 
Only in the old time one’s ‘‘Valentine’’ lasted not through the 
evening’s merriment alone, but through the entire year. In 
those days one was bound to the service of his Valentine. Indeed, 
it was no uncommon thing for the imaginary to lead to a real 
Of these old customs our English poets have sung enchantingly, 








engagement. 


of all, perhaps, Herrick the most completely and affectionately—one might almost 
say most racially, for the very flavor of our race is in his country songs. 

Those were the days of graceful symbolism, and it is interesting to think that 
we are reviving customs thousands of years old, and much refining them with the 
archery and red hearts. : 

Before dismissing this point of the evening’s merriment, we might suggest that 
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VALENTINE CAKES 


a statuette of the ancient god of love—there is a pleasingly graceful one by an 
old Greek sculptor—might be placed in some niche lighted with lamps and 
made fragrant with red roses. Or the little statue might be set over the 
screen upon which the hearts are pinned, the presiding divinity, as it were, 
of the archer’s fortune. In the symbolic use of Cupid’s statue for this evening 
there is great opportunity for the display of individual taste and fancy. 

The table in the illustration is laid for six. The place cards are heart- 
shaped valentines, decorated in water colors with cupids and suitable valentine 
verses. To the red streamers are attached two smaller hearts, one for the 
name, the other for the date. The centrepiece is a heart-shaped basket, made 
of cardboard, covered with red crépe paper and filled with meteor roses and 
asparagus fern. The shades shown in the illustration are of a simple and 
severe style, decorated in water colors with red hearts. The daring red on 
the plain white is clear cut and effective. 

The oyster cocktail is most attractive when 
served in ice shells. These are easily made at home 
by piling up small scalloped tins half filled with 














TOMATO JELLY 


water which is allowed to freeze. The tins will sep- 
arate readily when they are slightly warmed. After 
the shells are filled with the oyster cocktail, place 
in the centre of each a heart cut from a pimento 
or Mexican pepper, with a heart-shaped vegetable 
cutter. 

In each plate of consommé put several tiny 
hearts cut from thin slices of beets. The creamed 
fish is prettily served in heart-shaped paper cases. 
The sandwiches should be very thin and stamped 
into hearts with a heart-shaped cake cutter. Crown 
roast of lamb is always an attractive piéce de résis- 
tance, and with the tender green peas offers a taste 
of spring fare. The salad is a most effective one. 
The illustration shows the tomato hearts resting upon the 
delicate, inner leaves of head lettuce. Above is a circle of 
white mayonnaise capped with the yellow mayonnaise. 

The dessert is a distinctly novel and dainty one. The 
tiny hearts of ruby-colored jelly, scattered over the soft fluff 
of whipped cream, make an altogether fascinating dish. The cakes shown in 
the illustration are of home manufacture. A white cake mixture was baked 
in heart-shaped pans. The icing was colored red with a harmless vegetable. col- 
oring matter used by confectioners. Each cake is pierced with a metal arrow. 
The bonbons are red and white hearts and a dish of delicious candied cherries. 
They and the cakes are in heart-shaped silver dishes. The final touch to this charm- 
ing table is to scatter with a lavish hand over the cloth small hearts cut from red 
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A Smart Dinner Table 


weet it is set with the unusually 
beautiful patterns of 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silver Plated Ware. Every piece is modelled after 
solidsilver patterns and hasall its wearat half the cost 

This illustration is reduced from a page of our delightful 
book by a well-known authority, ‘‘How to Set the Table,’’ 
which shows exactly the correct adornment of the table for 
every occasion. Sent free for 10c. postage. Address Dept. A. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


The ‘‘R. W. & 8.” stamp on sterling silver 
is.a guarantee of excellence. 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL 
«‘ JUBILEE BOOK’’ 
TELLS THE STORY 
Mailed Free on Request 








TheWeber Piano Co. 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York 











IDATENT SECURED 


|e Or Fee Returned 


P GeND model or sketch for FREE opinion as to patentability. 
Send for our illustrated GUIDE BOOK, finest publication 
issued for free distribution. Contains 100 mechanical move- 
ments. Tells HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, HOW AND 
WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, HOW TO SELL 
PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR INVENTORS, Etc. Pat- 
ents secured through us advertised without charge in the 
PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE. We also 
send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. Address, 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 
605 F Street Washington, D. C. 


TO THE ROOTS 


A School Boy Digs Down to Find Food to Build 
Him Right. 


A good, straightforward letter was recently 
sent by a bright clever youth which shows 
his ability to go to the bottom of a trouble 
and rectify it. 

He says, ‘‘I attended High School for three 
years but made little progress, I did not 
enjoy good health; my food was not properly 
digested; this caused headache and hence I 
could not study. I tried taking exercise in 
the foot-ball field but was unable to stand it 
as it always increased my headache. 

During the summer holidays I began eating 
Grape-Nuts and the benefit was immediate, the 
headache stopped, my food digested properly 
so that I had no more stomach trouble, my 
general health improved, my weight increased 
and my brain was clear and bright. 

The result was that this summer I procured 
Junior Leaving and Junior Matriculation Stand- 
ing. I also took my place on the foot-ball 
team as half-back and played in all the games 
of 1901. 

This wonderful increase in mental and phys- 
ical health I attribute to no other cause than 
the nourishment J got from Grape-Nuts. I 
recommend them to everybody who desires 
health. Iam only a boy of 17 years, but my 
weight is 148 pounds and this weight was pro- 
cured solely by the use of Grape-Nuts.’’ Name 
given by Postum Vereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason why ’Grape- -Nuts should 
correct a delicate, physical, or a sluggish men- 
tal condition. ‘he food is highly nutritious 
and is predigested so that it helps the digestive 
organs to assimilate other food. It is also rich 
in the phosphates that go directly to make up 
the delicate gray matter of brain and nerve 
centres. . 
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COLLIER 


cardboard. The vivid, blazing red in con- 
trast with the purity of the damask makes a 
brilliant picture. 

he menu in detail is as follows: 


OysTER COCKTAIL 
CONSOMME PRINTANIER 
Heart-shaped Croutons 


CREAMED FIsH 
Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 


Crown Roast oF Lamp 
Green Peas Potato Balls with Parsley 
Salted Almonds Pimolas Radishes 
ToMaTo JELLY WITH MAYONNAISE 
Crackers Cheese 
WHIPPED CREAM WITH JELLY 
Heart-shaped Cakes Heart-shaped Bonbons 
Candied Cherries 
BLack COFFEE 


Oyster Cocktails 

*“ Make a sauce of one tablespoonful of 
horseradish, one-half teaspoonful of tabas- 
co sauce, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, one table- 
spoonful of tomato catsup, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt; mix and place on ice an hour be- 
fore needed. Put two dozen small oysters, 
chilled, into six ice shells, add one table- 
spoonful of sauce to each portion. Put in 
the middle of each a piece of scarlet pimento 
or Mexican sweet pepper, cut into heart 
shape with heart-shaped vegetable cutter. 


Consomme Printanier 

Cut meat into small pieces; add bones; 
cover with water and heat slowly to boiling 
point; add one cupful of cold water and sim- 
mer gently four hours; add vegetables and 
seasoning; boil one hour; pour into an earth- 
en bowl through a wet cloth. In the morn- 
ing skim off every particle of fat; add slightly 
beaten white =f egg and crushed shell to 
jelly—one egg to a quart of stock; place on 
fire and stir until it boils. Boil five minutes, 
or until it breaks free from scum; simmer 
gently fifteen minutes; add a tiny piece of 
ice or a little cold water, remove carefully 
from the fire, pour through a wet cloth into 
a bowl. When required, remove any particle 
of fat; heat, add flavoring, cut beets into 
slices, with a heart-shaped vegetable cutter 
cut into hearts; serve several in each plate. 


Heart-shaped Croutons 
Cut bread into — inch slices, re- 
move the crust, spread slightly with butter 
on both sides, cut into heart-shapes with 
vegetable cutter; bake until light brown. 
Serve with soup. 
Crown Roast of Lamb 
Twelve uncut chops arranged in a circle; 
this will take two loins; have the butcher 
chop through the bones only. Do not cut 
chops apart. Trim bones, tie in a circle, meat 


| inside and bones standing up. Cover bones 


with piece of salt pork. Dust with salt and 
pepper, and bake about an hour or more, 
basting often with stock or hot water. Re- 
move string and pork; serve with centre 
filled with green peas and the mint sauce in 
a boat. The ingredients for the mint sauce 
are: one-half cupful of mint, minced fine; 
one-half cupful of hot vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of sugar. 
Tomato Jelly 

One-half can or two cupfuls of tomato, 
three cloves, one bay leaf, one slice of onion, 
one-half teaspoonful of thyme, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one ———— of sugar, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, one-third box 
of Cooper’s gelatine, soaked in one-half cup- 
ful of water. Boil together the tomatoes. 
spices and onion until the tomato is soft, then 
add the soaked gelatine, and stir until the 
gelatine is dissolved; then strain and pour 
into individual heart- shaped cake pans or 
molds. When chilled and ready to serve, 
arrange on lettuce leaves. 


A Valentine Trifle 

Flavor a quart of cream with two dessert- 
spoonfuls of rum, sweeten with six scant tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, whip until it 
all becomes firm and of fine grain. Turn into 
a glass dish, sprinkle over the top hearts of 
ruby-colored wine —. The i fit for this 
purpose must very firm and stiff; first cut in 
slices, then with a tiny heart- -shaped cake 
cutter or vegetable cutter stamp out the 
hearts. To ensure success everything should 
be kept very cold. 


Valentine Cakes 


Whites of six eggs, three-quarter cupfuls of 
butter, one and one-quarter cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, two cupfuls of flour, juice of 
half a lemon, one-quarter teaspoonful of soda. 
Sift the soda with the flour three times; cream 
the Lutter and add the flour to it; whip the 
eggs to a stiff froth and add the sugar; then 
beat them gradually into the butter and flour 
and add the lemon juice. Bake in a moderate 
oven. While still warm, ice. To make the 
icing, take the white of one egg; do not beat 
except as you add the sugar. Use one-fourth 
of a pound of powdered sugar to one egg; 
season to taste; color a good red with a 
harmless vegetable coloring matter. It is 
best to make up a small amount at a time. 


Love’s Gift 


By Felix Carmen 
Daybreak and song and rose and star,— 
All of these things to me you are. 
You are a garden sweet conferred 
By love upon a poct-bird. 
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Rocking Chair 


Combines a 


Bed, Jumper, 
Rocking Chair 
and 
High Chair 
FREE! 


A beautiful booklet with 
100 rich illustrations show- 
ing the many practical 
uses of Glascock’s Com- 
bined Baby Jumper and 
Rocking Chair and giv- 
ing scores of testimonials 
from grateful mothers, 


Itis - - FREE 





GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 
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Muncie, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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sent for a 
| BLASIUS PIANO 
lI and was so well pleased that he wrote: 
| “ * * itcame inl ul 





i condition and is most highly 
commended for exauisite 
workmanship and excellent 
tone. The Blasit 1s is one of 


’ T lm 


the most magnificent instru- 
” 


ments I have ever seen. 
Do you want to buya one ? 
address and we will n M 
piano-styles; also our plan enabling 
purchase a Blasius, wherever you may live. 


BLAsius 


| 1102 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
| 
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Elgin Watch 
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EacePowver 


CAUTION! 
Unscrupulousimitators have 
attempted to foist upon the 
public harmful imitations of 


LABLACHE 





Face Powder. Besure that Ben Levy’s signature 
in red ink appears across the cover of each box 
That marks it as genuine. Many cheap powders 
are highly perfumed with mineral compounds ac 
tually harmful. LABLACHE has the perfume of 
natural flowers. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream a Tint ts. 
50c. a box Druggists or by mail. 7ake no ot 
BEN LEVY &€0., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Be aarti 
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Eight Dollars 


TIQUE OAK, DROP HEAD CABINET SEROCO clr MACHINE, exactly as illustrated, 
po on Sy with all accessories, instruction book, 
BUYS THE HIGHEST GRADE, HIGH ‘ARM, 
5-DRAWER, DROP CABINET SEWING MA- 
E, COMPLETE WITH ALL ACCESSORIES, 
INSTRUCTION rosie Lae 
Other high grade ing machines in reprint drop cabinet and other 
styles, *$10° 45, $10. 95. gil. 95, 15, 
We sell nearly all the best known standard sewing A tek A including the genuine 
SINGER, DOMESTIC, NEW HOME, WHEELER & WILSON, WHITE, STAND- 
.D, MINNESOTA, HOWARD, BURDICK and EDGEMERE, and our low 


Three Months’ Free Trial, 

that if it doesn’t prove PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 
CENT. Write for our Free Sewing Machine Catalogue, 
mention this paper, and we will give you the names of a number of your own neighbors to 
whom we have sold sewing machines, so that you can see and examine your neighbors’ ma- 
chines, learn how they are pleased with them and how much money we saved them. 
Special Sewing Machine Catalogue will go to you by return mail, complete with large 
illustrations, full descriptions and most ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES. - 
ceive the most wonderful price offerings ever heard of, our liberal three months’ free 

trial proposition and the most extraordinary 
sewing machine offer ever made. 


prices, etc.,will simply astonish 
you. Every machine shipped on 


ith the ee 


$12.85, $14 


Address, 


AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS Buys 
OUR HIGH GRADE, HIGH ARM, GUARAN- 
TEED, 5-DRAWER, SOLID POLISHED AN- 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
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Baltimore Rye 








BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The perfect type of 
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American 
Gentleman’s 
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CAPITAL = $3,000,000 


STOCK IN THE 
Eureka Oil and Gas Co. 


Is the best investment you can make— 
The Company holds perpetual leases on 
11,000 acres of proved oil land—HAS 11 
GOOD PRODUCING WELLS, and new 
wells are being drilled weekly. 
pays dividend of 

2 Per Cent. Monthly 
To increase property holdings and to de- 
velop present holdings, a limited amount 
of treasury stock will be sold for 


15 Cents a Share, Par Value $1.00 


No orders for less than 100 shares ac- 
cepted. Bank and mercantile references. 


Write for circular giving full information 


EUREKA OIL AND GAS CO. 
107 Faurot Bidg., Lima, Ohio 


people of it. 


Stock 
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$1.25 Postpaid 








tarrh more or less for some time. 
more than ever. 
but did not get any benefit from them. About 
six weeks ago I bought a 50 cent box of Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to say that 
they have done wonders for me and I do not 
hesitate to let all my friends know that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are the right thing.’’ 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, West 
9th street, New York City, writes: ‘‘I have 
commenced using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and 
already they have given me better results than 
any catarrh cure I have ever tried.’’ 

A leading physician of Pittsburg advises the 
use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in preference 
to any other treatment for catarrh of the head, 
throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to inhalers, 
salves, lotions or powder, and are much more 
convenient and pleasant to take and are so 
harmless that little children take them with 
benefit as they contain no opiate, cocaine 
or any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
at 50 cents for full size package and they are 
probably the safest and most reliable cure for 
any form of catarrh., 


The Right Thing 


A New Catarrh Cure, Which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 


For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol and 
Hydrastin have been recognized as standard 
remedies for catarrhal troubles, but they have 
always been given separately and only very 


recently an ingenious chemist succeeded in 
combining them, together with other antisep- 
tics into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it has met 
with remarkable success in the cure of nasal 
catarrh, bronchial and throat catarrh and in 
eatarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care of 
Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: *‘When I run 
up against anything that is good I like to tell 
I have been troubled with ca- 


Last winter 
Tried several so-called cures, 











If you will send us 
only twenty-five cents 
for a three- months’ 
trial subscription to 
our most wonderful 

mogeine, THE MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTERIES, we will send you 774 
square inches of 

LINEN and LACE Fre C 
consisting of 1 Hollyberry and 1 Forget-me- 
not centrepiece, and 4 large doilies, Straw- 
berry, Rose, Maiden Hair and Forget-me-not 
designs, 2 linen collars, prettiest and latest 
designs for neckwear, making 8 pieces of 
linen, all stamped in the most exclusive 
design. ALSO BATTENBURG 
Lace Designs enough for 1 lace handkerchief, 
1 tie end, 2 turnover collars, 2 Jarge doilies, 
all on special satin-finished cambric, mak- 
ing 14 NEW DESIGNS. Truly this 
is a marvelous offer, as the subscription price 
of our magazine alone is one dollar per year. 
Send to-day. Address 


The Magazine of Mysteries 
No. 22 North William Street 
New York City 
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AT LAST—An indestructible Atomizer throw- 

ing a powerful spray for 
Perfume or ; 
Medicinal Use. 


Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- 
tle immerged in bulb. Very com- 
pact and secure. No leaking. 


HARD 





Very unique, and’ con- / 
structed on new principles. 
The reservoir and tips are made of hard 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


POCKET # 
ATOMIZER 






























LE BRON’S 


ACHE 


TABLETS 


drugs. 
25 cts. 


Effective relief in all aches: the various forms of 
Sciatica, Backache, La Grippe, Painful Periods, Heartburn, Dizziness, Colds and Fevers. 
Contains no Opium, Morphine, Antipyrine, Chloral or Cocaine or other habit forming 
Always in a Purple box printed with Gold Leaf. 
Sent by mail, with a positive guarantee of money refunded if not satisfactory. 


LE BRON’S HEALTH CO., 15 Bank Building, Panora, Iowa 


Headaches, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


Your Druggist can supply at 
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Social Problems in the Home 


(Continued from lage 12) 


man who will agree to such an arrangement 
loves his wife very little or very much. If he 
married her for money or position or con- 
venience, he will not mind trying it. If he 
loves her greatly, he will make the sacrifice 
for her sake. Either way, he will regret the 
experiment. The first year or two of married 
life, when eccentricities are creeping out and 
temperaments are struggling, with love’s 
help, to adjust themselves, constitute a most 
trying and vital period. All the discipline 
necessary to make two characters strong and 
sturdy will be found in the ordinary course 
of those first two years, all other conditions 
being favorable. No further handicap of 
relatives-in-law or other people’s houses or 
interference or criticisms or busybodying 
of any kind whatsoever will be necessary. 


When He Marries the Family 


The man who lives with his wife’s people 
holds no enviable position, even when he is 
popular. His wife is never quite wholly his 
own, and her attitude is not quite what it 
would be if they were alone. They are ton- 
stantly on parade, and, whether they realize 
it or not, the audience affects them. Her 
spirit of independence is strengthened by 
the feeling of kinship close behind. Her ten- 
dency to ‘‘kiss and make up”’ is curtailed by 
the presence of onlookers. She is not wholly 
dependent upon him for companionship, and 
he, knowing she will not be alone, has less 
compunction about leaving her. If he is fre- 
quently delayed ‘‘on business,” she fears to 
rely on her faith and trust, because others 
may think she is easily imposed upon. In- 
stinctively the man feels this. Inwardly he 
resents what seems like a combine between 
his wife and her family, which, if it be not 
against him, at least is not with him. Some- 
thing that he hoped for is lacking; something 
that he wished for hasn’t come true. And 
here is what it is: He is not master of his own 
home, and he lacks the dignity and self- 
respect which attend the head of the house- 
hold. She is not mistress in her own home 
and she lacks the interest and enthusiasm in 
her new estate which should be her portion. 
The hours that heretofore were filled with 
“bachelor”? pastimes are left idle and filled 
with ennui and discontent. ‘Is this all that 
marriage can offer?” is the mental query of 
each. It certainly is not. The highest and 
best in life it offers—but not under one’s 
mother-in-law’s roof. The right and the nat- 
ural thing for a man and his wife to do is to 
go build them a home—the best they can 
afford, materially and spiritually. For the 
home of another can not be really their home. 
In it their hopes can not be fulfilled, and their 
lives will lack something that is sweet and 
wholesome and most worth while; a some- 
thing that binds and fetters and welds with 
a closeness that comes of utter dependence 
and unqualified surrender. 


The Case of Necessity 


One other condition leads to the mother-in- 
law. It is not optional but imperative. It is 
where a mother has no other kindred, per- 
haps no other means of support. In this 1n- 
stance the conditions for the young people 
are somewhat bettered, because she will usu- 
ally go to live with them, in the home of 
which the wife is mistress. If she be the 
girl’s mother, there is less likeliliood of fric- 
tion, because a man is absent during the day, 
and a girl knows how to get on with her own 
mother. The real problem of the mother-in- 
law rises between the man’s mother and his 
wife. The girl is full of dread. Her attitude 
toward her mother-in-law is likely to be on 
the defensive. Often she fears antagonism 
so deeply that she creates it. The mother’s 
attitude is critical—which is natural, though 
a bit trying for the girl. If the mother did 
not believe her son to be quite the best boy 
in the world, it would reflect not only on him, 
but on her own handiwork. She has loved 
him and nurtured him from babyhood; she 
has watched his character develop and helped 
to form it. She was the first and has been 
the greatest influence in his life. Now she is 
just a sort of queen-regent, and another is 
sitting on the throne. Can she be blamed 
for wor my an X-ray on the motives and 
methods of that other who will take up the 
threads where she left off? Is not her fear 
that this girl may be frivolous, or extrava- 
gant, or lacking in wisdom and womanly 
qualities, somewhat justified by her love 
and interest in this boy whom she has borne, 
in this soul that she has guided, 1n this heart 
where, until now she has held sway? And can 

ou not understand, you who are daughters- 
in-law and some day may be mothers, the 
pang it means to her to step down as mistress 
of his home and recognize another's rule ? 


A Word to Mothers-in-Law 


And you who are mothers-in-law, you have 
duties too. Your daughter-in-law is not per- 
fect. She is just human, as you are and as 
your son is. Go back a few decades. Have 

ou forgotten the day you met your hus- 

and’s people? Have all the scars caused by 
their doubts and fears quite vanished? Have 
you no memory of their halting welcome, of 
your diffidence that was almost pain, of your 
angry wonder if their words conveyed a 
double meaning, of that little chip on your 
shoulder that was constantly falling to the 
stifled accompaniment of salt tears—the little 
chip which you religiously set back in place 
after each encounter? 

There’s a golden rule for you relatives-in- 
law, ‘‘Put yourself in her place.’’ The older 
and the younger viewpoint must be different 
—perhaps extreme. Somewhere in between 
the two, find the normal balance. Two peo- 
ple at opposite poles can never get together 
if neither will concede—and keen is the satis- 
faction in the knowledge that to her who does 
make sacrifices must come the great ultimate 
and lasting good. 
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Send No Money 


Just cut this out and mail ittous # 
with your name and address distinctly 4 
written, also name of your nearest \ 
express office, and we will send 

to examine this Magnificent 
Ladies’ Neck Scarf made of 
finest quality French Black 


yar. 
‘he fur is of fluffy nature, 
wears well and is fully 
guarant 

Searf measures about 
54 inches long, including 
the tails, and is about six 
inches wide in the back. 

It has six (6) large 
fur tails 12 inches long, and 
is ornamented with handsome 
neck chain to fasten it with. 

Remember you run no 
risk whatever. We send the 
scarf to your nearest express 
Office, all charges prepaid by us. 

You can examine it, 
try it om and if you don’t 
think it is as good as you can buy from your 
local dealer for $5.00 all you have to do is 
refuse it and the agent will return it to us 
without a cent of expense to you. 

If you like it pay the agent only 

1.95 and you will have the greatest 
bargain you ever saw. 


The Florodora Scarf Only $1.95 


We are selling these scarfs at this price to introduce our 
new and complete Fal and Winter Catalogue of Trimmed Hats, 
Millinery, Cloaks, Furs, etc., which will be sent free to any address 
upon application. e 
If there is no express office convenient to you we will send 
the scarf by mail, postage paid, for #1.95 ard will cheerfully re- 
fund the money if you are not satisfied with your purchase, 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY CO. 
N. W. Cor. State and Monroe Sts., Chicago 
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Beauty and Purity 


Go hand in hand. They are the founda- 
tion of health and happiness; health be- 
cause of pure blood; happiness because 
of clear skin. 

Thousands of useful lives have been 
embittered by torturing, disfiguring 
humors. 

CuTicurA Soap, OINTMENT and RESOLv- 
ENT are the greatest of skin purifiers 
as well as blood purifiers. 

They are successful in curing all forms 
of Skin, Scalp and Blood Humors, with 
loss of hair, when all other methods and 
even physicians fail. 

_ Pure, sweet, gentle and speedily effec- 
tive, they especially appeal to mothers 
and children. 


For Woman’s Eye 
==, 
ing, purifying, and beautify- 


> ing properties of CurTicuraA 


Soap, assisted by CuTICURA OINTMENT, 
render both of priceless value to women, 
especially mothers, who discover new 
uses for them daily. 


The medicinal, emollient, 
antiseptic, sanative, cleans- 


¢#-Send for “The Skin Book.” Potter Drug & 
Chemical Corporation, Boston. 
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A Little Song-Wonder': 
fs the St. Andreasberg Roller. This famous, so- #~ 
much-talked-about canary is the most wonderful 
songster in existence, Trained day and night Sing- \- 
ers, direct imported from Germany, with long 5 3 
hollow “rolls,” trills, nightingale notes, etc. q 
Elegant Brass Cage $1. Satisfaction guaranteed 4 ». 
or C, O. D. on approval, anywhere in U.S. A. 
Litchfield, Il]., 8-25-02. 
The Roller is a ““Master of Song’’ and the house- 
hold is in love with him, etc. Mrs, Emma Ament. 
GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. Q, Est. 1888, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest mail order house of this kind in U. 8. A. Ill. Cat. free, 












Graphophone Users 


Send your reproducer with $1.50, We will adjust 
aluminum disc and French diaphragm glass. In- 
creases volume, liquefies tone. Thousands in use. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


HAWTHORNE & SHEBLE MFG. CO, 
Oxford and Mascher Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Save Your Papers 


CoLuier’s WEEKLY BINDER 


Fitted with patent clasps. Will hold 
fifty-two numbers of the paper. 


Price $1.25. Address Cottirr’s WEEKLY, 
416 West 13TH STREET, New York City 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


LOOD POISONING is the latest of life’s enemies 

to succumb to medical science. Dr. Charles C. 
Barrows’s discovery of the aseptic properties of forma- 
lin promises to rob blood-poisoning and many other dis- 
eases of their lethal terror, and is regarded by the 
medical fraternity as one of the most important ever 
made. Formalin has been used for 
years in surgery and by undertakers 
in embalming as an antiseptic fluid, 
but has hitherto been considered too 
violent in its effects to be adminis- 
tered internally. Acting on the prin- 
ciple that to successfully combat sep- 
ticemia the bacteria in the blood 
must be destroyed, a preparation of 
formalin—a solution stronger than 
carbolic acid and but little inferior 
to corrosive sublimate—is injected 
into the patient’s veins in large quan- 
tities. Formalin is a forty per cent 
solution in water of formaldehyde 
gas, the gas being an oxidation of methyl-alcohol 
which possesses strong germicidal qualities. In plain 
English, formalin and microbes do not fraternize in 
the same system. This drastic remedy will tend to 
revolutionize the science of medicine with the happiest 
of results if, as seems probable, it fulfils its discoverer’s 
expectations in future as in past cases. The patients 
who have submitted to the treatment, with few excep- 
tions, showed radical improvement, even when in the 
last stages of the disease. Dr. Barrows is a gynecolo- 
gist of standing, having been connected with Bellevue 
Hospital in the capacity of visiting physician for sixteen 
years. 


HE DEATH OF ABRAM S. HEWITT, former 

Mayor of New York, closes a life of arduous la- 
bors, many laudable achievements and, on the whole, 
deserved honors. The fact has also brought to the 
family expressions of sorrow which prove the deceased 
to have been more than the incumbent of a metropoli- 
tan mayoralty—not in itself an ex- 
ceptional honor. He was a factor in 
the eyes of the country in educational 
and philanthropic works and in poli- 
tics, both civic and national. In the 
latter, his connection with the Tilden 
campaign of 1876 first brought him 
into prominence. He had his ene- 
mies in life and leaves busy biogra- 
phers behind, but on the whole his 
was a well-turned life. Abram S. 
Hewitt was born in 1822, at Haver- 
straw, N. Y. Ambition budding early, 
he abandoned agricultural pursuits to 
make his way through school and 
afterward through college. After his marriage to 
Peter Cooper’s daughter he engaged in the iron busi- 
ness with his father-in-law and the firm made millions. 
Mr. Hewitt, in his political career, was prominent in 
Tammany, twice a member of Congress and Mayor of 
New York. He was one of the original strenuous sup- 
porters of ‘‘good government,’’ national and civic, as 
he conceived it, and was interested in numerous chari- 
ties, chief among which was the Cooper Union, a free 
educational institute, to which he eventually made over 
the fortune bequeathed him by Peter Cooper. His busi- 
ness interests included mining, railroads and other en- 
terprises, in which he was actively engaged up to within 
a few days of his death. 


Photograph by 
Davis & Sanford 








Dr. C. C. Barrows 


Copyright 1902 
by Rockwood, N. Y. 





Abram S. Hewitt 


EVERE GALES AT SEA during the past few 

weeks have played havoc with Atlantic shipping. 
The disappearance of the American liner $7. Lowzs for 
three days, during which time she was not reported by 
any passing vessel, was the sensation of the week for 
New York and the underwriters. The slow return pas- 
sage of the big ship is rumored to be attributable to 
defective boilers. The S?. Louzs was last passed for 
ocean passenger traffic in April, 1902, and had a com- 
paratively clean record. The ship's officers attribute 
her delay to heavy seas, and the gales usually encoun- 
tered at this time of the year. 


Photograph by James H. Hare 





Arrival of the overdue Liner ‘*St. Louis” at New York, January 17 


HE MOST POWERFUL GUN ever built in the 

United States was tested January 17 at the Sana” 
Hook proving-ground under direction of General Cro- 
zier, Chief of Ordnance. Three great projectiles were 
hurled across an ocean range, fired from the new 16-inch 
coast-defence rifle which was recently constructed at 
the Watervliet arsenal, at a cost of $100,000. The first 
shot was backed by a charge of 550 pounds of smokeless 
powder and weighed 240 pounds. For the second and 
third shots, 640 pounds of powder were used. The 
range of the gun is twenty miles, but it can be used to 
hit objects only four or five miles distant, from the fact 
that the target could not be seen at a greater distance. 
Firing from Sandy Hook, the new gun could drop a 
shell into Central Park or into any part of Brooklyn. 
If it were stood up on its breech beside a three-story 
house, enough of the muzzle would overtop the build- 
ing to form a respectable chimney. It is 49 feet long 
and 6 feet 2 inches thick at the breech. A company of 


Photograph by O*Neil & Langley, N. Y. 
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The new Coast-Defence Gun 


soldiers could find cover behind the rifle if it were lying 
on the ground. This weapon costs the American tax- 
payers $825 every time it is fired. 


HE LOSS OF THE ENGLISH SHIP £@ingamite 

forms a thrilling sea story. The steamer was on 
a voyage from Sydney to Auckland. In a dense fog 
on the morning of November g she ran ashore on West 
Island of the Three Kings group, off Cape Maria Van 
Diemen. All the boats and two rafts were launched. 
Ninety people were rescued by a passing steamer and 
fifty landed at Hohoura. British warships were sent 
in search of the survivors. The raft containing the 
remainder of the crew and passengers was found by 
H.M.S. Penguin with eight men aboard, half the num- 
ber with which it started. Men were driven mad by dip- 
ping their heads into the sea and drinking. Some of 
the men jumped overboard and were drowned. Great 





The Survivors of the wrecked Steamship “Elingamite”’ 


praise is given by the survivors to the captain of 
the Penguin, who tracked the raft ‘‘over a_path- 
less sea with the astuteness that a bloodhound fol- 
lows a slot on shore.”’ 





*““TCHE PISTOL CODE” has claimed another victim 
in the South. On January 15, Lieutenant-Governor 
James H. Tillman shot down in cold blood N. G. Gon 
zales, editor of the ‘‘Columbia State,’’ who was unarmed 
at the time—early in the afternoon. The shooting was 
the outcome of a long-continued bitter personal and 
political feud, and took place in the 
presence of Senators Talbird and 
Brown, who left the Senate Cham- 
ber with Mr. Tillman, where the lat- 
ter had been presiding. The party 
met Mr. Gonzales, who was going 
home to luncheon. The Lieutenant- 
Governor stepped out in front of his 
companions, drew his revolver and 
shot down the editor without any 
preliminary formalities. It appeared 
after the shooting that Mr. Tillman 
was well ‘‘heeled”’ for the event and 
was carrying two pistols at the time 
of the encounter. It is probable that the feud gre) 
originally out of the encounter between Senator Till 
man, uncle of the Lieutenant-Governor, and Senator 
McLaurin on the floor of the Senate. Editor Gonzales 
attacked Tillman, both in his personal capacity and as 
a politician. A duel was spoken of between the two 
men, but Editor Gonzales ‘‘refused to be drawn into a 
melodramatic situation,’’ as he said, ‘‘for the purpose 
of advertising Tillman.’’ The time was ripe for the 
customary sequel, the shooting. Gonzales died of his 
wound January 1g. An injection of the new remedy, 
formalin, was tried as a dernier ressort, but failed to 
have any appreciable effect. 
ENRI OPPERT DE BLOWITZ, probably the most 
widely known of international newspaper corre- 
spondents, succumbed January 18 to apoplexy, after a 
successful journalistic career of twenty-five years. His 
death occurred a few weeks after the formal announce- 
ment of his retirement as Paris correspondent of the 
London ‘‘Times.’’ His first affilia- 
tion with the ‘‘Thunderer”’ dates back 
some thirty years, when the then in- 
cumbent of the post, Mr. Olyphant, 
induced him to secure an interview 
with M. Thiers for the paper. This 
proved the acorn of the Blowitz oak. 
Of the foreign correspondents of 
American papers, he first appreci- 
ated the value of and to some ex- 
tent employed the great American 
“‘scoop,”’ the first principie of which 
is to make news, if no news exists, 
and to get it over the wires first, even 
if necessary to anticipate events a 
trifle. Blowitz was born in Bohemia in 1832, and early 
became a naturalized Frenchman. He served during 
the Franco-Prussian War as a citizen solider, from the 
time the Commune was declared in Marseilles until its 
collapse, when he was despatched by the civic authori 
ties to Paris to announce the fact to M. Thiers: He 
was rewarded for this service with a consular appoint 
ment. Among his close acquaintances he counted such 
great ones of the world as the present English. sov- 
ereign, and the Bourbon princes. 
UR CORRESPONDENT AT HONOLULU 
us a photograph showing the landing of the Pacifi 
cable, connecting San Francisco and Hawaii. An it- 
mense crowd of natives ‘‘assisted’’ with their canoes in 
bringing the cable ashore at ‘‘Sans Souci,’’ the landing 
station. This place was once the residence of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Boys and men alike jumped into 
the water when the cable was brought ashore and 
handled the ‘‘talking wire’’ and otherwise evinced 
the utmost interest. Hawaiian newspapers now ex- 
perience the very novel sensation of publishing news 
that is not anywhere from a week to ten days old 
Hundreds of messages of a congratulatory character 
were received and delivered by the cable company. 
Tle effect of the cable on these islands is uncertain. 
It will, it is believed, be the cause of attracting many 
tourists who have hitherto failed to visit the Hawaiian 
Islands by reason of the lack of cable communication 





James H. Tillman 





Henri De Blowitz 


sends 


Photograph by our Honolulu Correspondent, R. | 
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How the Pacific Cable was brought Ashore at Honolulu 








Piano Perfection Personified 


KNABE 


has nearly seventy years of 
successful experience behind 
it. The KNABE of to-day is 
the realized piano ideal. Its 
beautiful tone and wonderful 
durability are but two of the 
endearing attributes making 
the KNABE sought after by 
discriminating people every- 
were. = 2 5 Ss t= & 5 3 








Send to-day for the Knabe 
Art Catalogue, the hand- 
somest piano booklet extant. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 














Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich 
color of early life. It keeps the 
scalp clean and healthy, makes 
the hair grow, and checks fall- 
jing of the hair. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 18,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whom we prepared by mail have been ap- 
pointed, Established 1893. Full particulars 
Jree concerning government positions, sal- 
aries paid, examinations—when and where 
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to-day. 
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Easy Divorce Is a Peril to Society 
By Cynthia Westover Alden 


T IS a matter of keen regret to me, as it 


| see those who appear to speak for the sex 
advocating laxity in divorce law. I will not 
say that divorce should not be possible under 
any conceivable conditions; but it should be 
made difficult, hedged about with restric- 
tions, and regarded._as an abnormal way out 
of abnormal circumstances. A divorced wo- 


| man-or a divorced man ought to accept the 
| burden of proof; ought to stand or fall on 


the sufficiency of the conditions to justify 
the divorces. Luckily society, that broader 


| American society, which cares little for the 


| evident. 





Four Hundred, imposes this burden of proof 
on the divorced person. But for this the 
existing laxity of the law would have done 
much more damage than is yet apparent. 

Easy divorce does not co-exist with the 
dignity of woman. It is the companion of 
slavery. It is the exponent not of progress, 
but of decay. I hardly need to quote histor 
to prove that. It proves itself. It is self- 
“Giving a writing of divorcement”’ 
is a simple process. That was the Mosaic 
idea. Does any one want to have it re- 
established? 

Frankly speaking, the idea that the abso- 
lute liberty of woman is the best guarantee 
for the health and the morality of children, is 
at variance with facts of human experience. 
To what race do we go for types of health 
and beauty? Certainly to the ancient Greeks, 
preferably to the Athenians. Were women 
free in Athens? Were they the equals of 
their husbands, consulted on practical ques- 
tions, admitted to a voice in the affairs of the 
commonwealth? Were they educated in the 
same schools, taught the same branches of 
learning as their brothers? Nothing of the 
sort. About the only educated women we 
have heard of among the Greeks are women 
of the Hetaira class. It was enough for the 
wives of these worshippers of beauty to bear 
children worthy of their sires. 

Divorce, save as an exercise of the hus- 
band’s free will, was unknown among the 
Greeks. The wives were what you would 
call slaves, if you took the view of life which 
some of your contributors take. But they 
did not regard themselves as slaves. They 
regarded themselves as the mothers of 
heroes, and indeed we | were. Physically, 
mentally and morally the old Athenian has 
never been surpassed. And even spiritually 
it is an open question whether he was not the 
superior of any oriental type. He was cer- 
tainly more original in his philosophy. 

I think there are few American homes that 
would not be benefited by an honest study 
of the real meaning of St. Paul’s four domes- 
tic rules: 

‘Nevertheless, let every one of you in par- 
ticular so love his wife even asshimself. 

‘‘And the wife see that she reverence her 
husband. 

“Children obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right. 

‘And ye, fathers provoke not your children 
to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 

It was a pompous clergyman who began his 
sermon: ‘St. Paul says, my brethren, and in 
this I agree with him,” causing scoffers to 
laugh softly to themselves. I don’t care to 
take just that attitude. Not to discuss the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, which is too 
often repudiated by those who merely think 
they think; the fact 1s generally conceded 


ought to be to every thinking woman, to. 


even by profane students that St. Paul was 
as pure in his life as in his logic; that he 
was a scholarly gentleman. And in what 
he wrote about the family he wrote for all 
time, for all environments, for all conditions 
of men and women. : 

There will be no discussion of divorce in 
the family where father and mother and sons 
and dau cers obey the rules of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. I couldn’t—well, I don’t 
think axy woman writer of the day could im- 
prove on them. 

The home is the unit of real civilization. 
It is the primary function of society to keep 
the-home intact. The moral justification of 
all laws for the protection of property is 
found in this idea. We secure to a man the 
product of his thrift and industry, not so much 
that he may be py or more powerful, or 
better esteemed in the community, as that he 
may be able to maintain a wife, feed, clothe 
and care for children, and contribute in this 
way something to the future of the society 
in which he lives. 

I am sorry, sincerely sorry, that I can not 
agree with Dr. Lyman Abbott in the idea 
that ‘‘the sacredness of the home, the integ- 
rity of the family is not threatened—that 
there never was a time and never a land 
where we find so many happy homes, and so 
many happy families as in 1903 in these 
United States.” 

The sacredness of the home, the integrity 
of the family, are threatened by many influ- 
ences. The easiness of divorce is only one of 
them, and the decadence of the home is 
not at all confined to one class in the com- 
munity. It is seen among the rich, among 
the middle class and among the poor. It is 
a real peril to our national future. 

Now it is proposed to add to these disinte- 
grating influences another, viz.: ‘‘Divorce to 
be settled by the parties themselves, the State 
interfering only to guard against injustice to 
the children.’’ The greatest injustice to the 
children forsooth is in the divorce itself! 

I trust lawmakers will go slowly in this 
matter. Free love is too great a step back- 
ward. A husband's obligations ought to be 
teal. A wife’s obligations ought to be no 
less so. The one should exactly equal and 
balance the other. But there is a third party 
in interest, the community. Every violated 
marriage tie is an example and represents a 
tendency. To permit the momentary pique 
of one party or the other or of both to per- 
manently injure society by an intolerable ex- 
ample, would be inamoineatle even in the men 
who make up our State Legislatures. 

The psychology of husbands and of wives 
must be taken into account also. If marriage 
is easily dissolved it will be the more reck- 
lessly entered into. And inasmuch as the 
man finds his wife not arfimpossible ideal 
which he has set up for himself, and the 
woman discovers the same thing about her 
husband, the tendency for each will be to be, 
needlessly dissatisfied; to strain at the con- 
jugal bond; to dreak it since it is to be broken 
so easily. 

I have no answer to any one who asserts 
that ‘‘public opinion justifies divorce.”” You 
know and I know it does not. I hope it 
never will, save where the most unusual con- 
ditions have led up to the divorce. The op- 
position of public opinion is the saving ele- 
ment in a situation fraught with particular 

eril, because marriage and divorce laws dif- 

er so widely in the different States. 


The Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition 
By Arthur Hoeber 


F THE seventy-second annual exhibition 
| of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 

Arts serves no other purpose, it at least 
discloses the fact that the American painter 
is busily engaged at portrait work, and, 
further, that he is to be taken most seri- 
ously in this branch of art. It is a curious 
fact, however, that Philadelphia should se- 
cure the best displays that are held each 
year in this country. One may always see 
the latest development of the native there, 
and be sure of a most entertaining show 
culled from the studios of this continent as 
well as from London, Paris and elsewhere, 
for the managing director of the Academy 
makes a yearly trip over sea and many others 
east and west, in the United States, in order 
to secure good things. Not content with 
this, in addition, prominent collectors are in- 
terviewed, their choicest belongings are bor- 
rowed and the public is the great gainer. 

Our landscape men show up well invari- 
ably in the current displays. It is in this 
field we have made great progress, and there 
are a few, very few figure men, though the 
great composition is yet to be done; but in 
beginning, it is place aux portraitists, and the 
list is headed, of course, with — Singer 
Sargent, who curiously enough has just ar- 
rived from England. He is to paint the 
President, and as Cecelia Beaux has painted 
Mrs. Roosevelt, the portrait being at this 
Philadelphia exhibition, it will be interesting 
to have two historical documents of such an 
order by Americans, of Americans, for Amer- 
icans. Mr. Sargent has here his =~ im- 
petuous. sort of portrait, of William M. Chase 


| that goes to the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art; a sober likeness of Mr. Widener stand- 
ing by a door, the resemblance being lifelike, 
and a masterty little canvas of James Ridgley 
Carter. This last is a technical achievement 
which is-astgnishing even for Sargent, whose 
resources seem never-ending and who de- 
lights in giving continual surprises. 

Miss Beaux’s portrait of the first lady of 
the land is altogether lovely, and she 
othérs almost as good, while William M 


Chase portrays the aged Jay Cooke in a con- 
vincing way and Abbott Thayer, Wilton 
Lockwood, Carl Newman, E. C. Tarbell, Irv- 
ing R. Wiles, Miss Ahrens and many more 
contribute. Prince Troubetzkoy’s little ‘‘Mas- 
*ter Wright,” in a sailor suit with the sea 
behind, is full of life and animation, and 
if Mr. Whistler does not reach his highest 
flights in ‘The Little Lady Sophie of Soho,” 
no one can complain that he has not given 
the modest work an attractive title. But 
Mr. Whistler has a panel to himself of no 
less than six works, all with alluring titles 
though they are of not too great importance. 
John W. Alexander is another who is well 
represented with six works, and there is a 
list of women, headed by Amanda Brewster 
Sewell, that is imposing, showing the sex to 
be well in the forefront of the art workers. 
Here is Mary Shepard Greene, whose ‘‘Little 
Story” of a girl in white reading is naive 
and attractive, while Jessie Wilcox Smith’s 
‘‘Mother’s Day,’ a series of several sketches 
that were recently in the Christmas number 
of a magazine, are gems in the original and 
are prominently displayed. 

It is interesting to see all these departures 
and note in so large an exhibition the striv- 
ings of the younger set, who, discontented with 
convention, are struggling for a newer and 
more personal interpretation of nature and 
mankind. Most of them here are to be taken 
very seriously. Their energy is healthy 
and their point of view as arule is sane. If 
many of them have not quite arrived at the 
end of their aims, a considerable. number 
are well on the road, and their efforts 
are bound to make for good art one of 
these days. It is an age of progress, of 
experimenting, and it finds its unrest in 
art as elsewhere. ‘In closing, reference must 
be made to E. A. Abbey’s “Sylvia,” Horatio 
Walker’s ‘‘Peasants, Scraping a Pig,’ and 
work by Walter Gay, Edmund C. Tarbell, 
Henry B. Snell, Childe Hassam, Winslow 
Homer, Edward Simmons, Henry W. Ranger 


has, and Julian Story. The exhibition lasts until 
Ay 


February 28. 
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BANKING BY MAIL 


Are You Getting 4 Per Cent? 


Put your moneyina big, strong 
savings bank and get 4 per cent 
interest compounded semi- 
annually. 

We accept deposits for any 
amount from one dollar up. 

Our immense capital guar- 
antees security. 

Write for Booklet “I”? “Banking 
by Mail” for full particulars 
THE FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital - $1,500,000 













The best for bag Its easy 
Platform punching method of 
adjustment 
PLATFORM 


WITHOUT BAG $10 


Used by all the leading 
professional bag punchers 
and by boxers in training. 

Catalogue of Athletic Goods Free 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver Baltimore 
Buffalo Philadelphia St. Louis Boston 
Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco 

Montreal, Can. London, Eng. 





is the same today as it has been for 31 years, 
the highest—the standard of excellence by 


which other guns are judged. Illustrated 
Catalog tells about our complete line—free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 3, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 








I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 





Any honest person who suffers from Rheu- 
matism is welcome to this offer. 

I am a specialist in Rheumatism, and have 
treated more cases than any other physician, 
| I think. For 16 years I made 2,000 experi- 
| ments with different drugs, testing all known 
remedies while searching the world for some- 
thing better. Nine years ago I found a 
costly chemical in Germany which, with my 
previous discoveries, gives me a certain cure. 

I don’t mean that it can turn bony joints 
into flesh again; but it can cure the disease 
at any stage, completely and forever. I have 
done it fully 100,000 times, 

I know this so well that I will furnish my 
remedy on trial. Simply write me a postal 
for my book on Rheumatism, and I will mail 
you an order on your druggist for six bot- 
tles Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure. Take it 
for a month at my risk. If it succeeds, the 
cost is only $5.50. If it fails, I will pay 
the druggist myself—and yuour mere word 
shall decide it. 

I mean that exactly. If you say the re- 
sults are not what I claim, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

I have no samples. Any mere sample that 
ean affect chronic Rheumatism must be 
drugged to the verge of danger. I use no 
such drugs, and it is folly to take them. You 
must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that even in the most diffi- 
cult, obstinate cases. It has cured the oldest 
cases that I ever met. And in all my ex- 
perience—in all my 2,000 tests—I never found 
another remedy that would cure one chronic 
case in ten. 

Write me and I will send you the order. 
Try my remedy for a month, as it can’t harm 
you anyway. If it fails it is free. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic; are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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The $10,000 
Piece of Music 


fe TWAWATHA 


fliawatha 


A Sixty-Cent Piece 
Our price 30 
If not found at your 
music dealer’s send us 


25c 


each for any one in the 
list except HIAWATHA 
$1.00 


for any six below, in- 
cluding HIAWATHA. 
HIAWATHA—A beauti- 
ful intermezzo; also makes 
TITLE PAGE OF THE MUSIC bess Sore gaat dg wae 
easy. We guarantee it will be the most popular instrumental piece in 
America. We paid $10,000 for the copyright of HIAWATHA. 
LAZARRE Waltzes—These beautiful waltzes are meeting with huge 
success, 
DIXIELAND—March—two-step. The title is suggestive of the 
music, Great. 
THE TWO GOSSIPS—A most excellent instrumental number. Easy. 
HEARTS COURAGEOUS, Waltzes—We can guarantee that these 
beautiful waltzes will please you, 
CECILIA Waltzes—Our latest in waltzes. Named after the popular 
novel “Cecilia.” 
DOLORES—The first movement of_this is beyond description. By 
the composer of A olores is an instrumental piece. 
CREOLE BELLES—March. Will its popularity ever cease? “The 
tune that makes people happy.” 
THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE—0Our very catchy characteristic march, 
two-step, by Haines, 
COLLEGE DAY8—March. 
An excellent two-step, 
FRANCEZKA, Waltzes, by H. B. Blanke. 
Not difficult. 
You Tell Me Your Dream 
Indeed. . . - 1 se we o 
Lenore, My Own Lenore 
She Livesin Alabama... . 
When the Leaves Begin to Fade 
THE GREAT WHITNEY-WARNER MANDOLIN COLLECTION 
containing our best productions for Ist, 2d mandolin, guitar and piano 
accomp. 25¢ each ‘boo Our pretty illustrated catalogue FREE. 
The WHITNEY-WARNER PUB. CO. 
East Grand Circus Park Detroit, Mich. 





Introducing some of the old college airs. 
Very brilliant, melodious, 


Five beautiful songs, 
all ballads; 256 cents 
each or with any 
of the above six for 
$1.00. 





The Best American Watch ever 
made bears this Trade-[lark : 


37 jewels 1902 Thin Model sc 


It is an “Accurate-to-the-Second ”” 


Dueher- Hampden Watch 


Made complete—case and movement—in our 
factory, and —— in every particular 
—case_as well as movement. Lever Set, 
Non-Exposed Winding Wheels. Every 
dealer can supply you. 
Write us for “Guide to Watch Buyers.” 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, 


54 South St., Canton, Ohio. 











12% Dividend 1900 


12% DIVIDEND 1901 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Association, 
1602 Title and Trust Building, Chicago, III. 
Oldest of its kind in Mexico ESTAB- 
LISHED 1897. Has 6,000 shares, or acres, 
planted to permanent crops, rubber, coffee 
and vanilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy —in case of death 
the money is refunded. 38 deaths have oc- 
curred since 1897. These shares will now 
be resold. For full particulars address as 
above. 
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IATSEAS 
The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days; mag- 
netic fire under your feet; the greatest life-protector 
known; your feet keep warm all the time, even if stand- 
ing in water, snow and ice. Keeps rheumatism, colds and 
grippe out. Send for book full of information mailed 
E on request. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO, 
Masonic Temple, 58 Chicago, Iil. 
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Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
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The Gibson Girl 


(Continued from Page 9) 


cratic to the core. The Gibson girl is funda- 
mentally a patrician. 

I grant that she is a very attractive patri- 
cian. She has all the thoroughbred, race- 
horse air of an English duchess, and the tact- 
ful elegance of the lady of the Boulevard St. 
Germain, with an ineffable look of her own, 
half spirit, half intellect, which suggests kin- 
ship to the Angel Gabriel. Her social ease, 
grace and versatility are a source of despair 
to people like my friend Selma White. But 
every lineament and every gesture indicate 
that she regards herself as superior to the 
ordinary, every-day person, and intends to 
keep the workaday world at arm’s-length. 


Her Luxury and Fastidiousness 


Again regarding her critically, what a very 
luxurious creature she is! To imagine her 
without fastidiously fitting clothes, exquisite 
personal effects, perpetual flowers, trinkets, 
bonbons, books and other esthetic associa- 
tions would be not to imagine her at all. We 
are told that she is ready to renounce all 
these at one fell swoop for the sake of the 
man she loves, but her delineator, Mr. Gib- 
son, almost becomes her censor, and cer- 
tainly her satirizer, on this issue by portray- 
ing her frequently in the guise of dejectedly 
offering up a broken heart to the god of mam- 
mon, who triumphs sometimes as a foreign 
title, sometimes as a huge fortune. If Mr. 
Gibson be not mistaken, the woods are full 
of young men whom she has tearfully dis- 
carded because she could not afford to marry 
them. They could not provide her with a 
town and country house, retinues of servants, 
a steam yacht, and all the accessoriesof beau- 
tiful and self-indulgent splendor. As we sur- 
vey her from the tip of her egret to the soles 
of her boots, we can not but feel that she has 
established a standard of personal sumptu- 
ousness which only ample wealth will enable 
her to maintain. 

Finally, is not the ethical value of the Gib- 
son girl that of a beautiful pagan? At first, 
to be sure, her majestic brow, finely cut 
nostril and commanding figure bewitch our 
moral imaginations, so that our pulses throb 
with the hope of victories achieved over the 
hosts of darkness by her noble inspirations. 
But as we grow accustomed to the poetry of 
her pose the thought insinuates itself that 
her tense attitude of militant maid in fashion- 
able attire represents the aggressiveness of 
esthetic patriciar paganism, not the simple 
aspiration of modern democracy. 


The Keynote of American Character 


Now, pride and luxury and paganism are 
as old as the hills, and have been symbolic of 
all aristocracies, but they are not qualities 
consistent with what hitherto have been 
American ideals. The keynote of American 
character, both masculine and feminine, in 
the past has been unconscious, dignified sim- 
plicity resulting from unassuming self-re- 
spect. It has not been the custom of any of 
us until the last twenty years to hold our- 
selves disdainfully as though we feared con- 
tact with common clay and wished to call 
attention to our superiority. It has remained 
for the Gibson girl and her stud of male 
admirers—athletic-looking figures with finely 
chiselled features and the same look of in- 
effable scorn for the rest of the world which 
she wears—to point a departure from the 
manners of our ancestors. A departure was 

erhaps inevitable as the consequence of the 
increasing splendor which our national pros- 
oe has evoked, but one which exchanges 
the charm of unconscious dignity for the foible 
of supercilious arrogance is surely no 1m- 
provement, and is at best a servile imitation 
of what we intended to discard as worn-out 
social properties. There are people who 
maintain that aristocracies must always con- 
tinue, and that every nation will favor the 
evolution of a class which wears pride on its 
lip as a social ban. ‘To these pessimists the 
Gibson girl must be a consolation and a joy. 
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Libby’s Plum Pudding 


Rich, delicious, full of fruit, the most 
satisfying pudding you ever tasted. Put 
up in convenient size key-opening cans. 

Our booklet, ‘‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” It tells about all Libby’s 
(Natural Flavor) Food Products, it is 
free. Send 10 cents in stamps for Libby’s 

Big Home Atlas. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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FREE SAMPLES 


and Measurement Blanks 
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Tailoring we will make q 
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only $10 and nothing to 
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suit and free outfit and find 
it just as represented. Send 
us your name and post-office 
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you FREE SAMPLES OF 
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of Suit, Shirtwaist & Shoes 
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Mohair Felt Trim’ed Hat 
Pair Stylish Shoes . . 
Flannelette Shirtwaist . 
Pair Lisle Thread Hose . 





1.50 
50 
Lace Kordered H'ndk'reh’f .50 
Handsome Leather Belt 5 

Ladies pay daily tor this $28.00; 
DON’T DELAY-—After hav- 
ing filled 10,000 orders our 


prices for these suits will be 
$20.00 and Neo Free Articles, 


GE 
OUTFITTING CO. 
Ladies’ Tailoring 


Dept. 406 
111 Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Reference: First Nat'l 
Bank, Chicago, Capi- 
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URPEE’S 


in the Best Seeds that Grow — and you have your choice of Rare 
Novelties for 1903, which cannot be had elsewhere, 
(a postal card will do) for our complete catalogue — FREE to all who intend to 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. (In buying 
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RHEUMATISM 


RELIEVED 


Without 


Medicine 


A Sample Pair of Magic Foot Drafts will be sent pre- 
paid FREE ON APPROVAL to anybody 
TRY THEM 


Don’t take drugs—most medicine isn't fit 
for the stomach—but try a modern adap- 
tation of a very old principle, and cure 
yourself. 

Almost everyone has soaked his feet in hot 
water_to, curéga cold in the head. Magic 
Foot ts\not only preduce the effect of 
a mild, but continuous foot soaking, opening 
the pores (here the largest in the body) but 
they stimulate the excretory functions of the 
skin, enabling it to throw off the acid im- 
purities from the system through these large 
pores. 

Magic: Foot Drafts cure rheumatism in 
every part of the body. 

Every’drop of blood in the body passes 
every so-often. through the feet, where the 
circulatory and neryous. Systems are exceed- 
ingly susceptible: \— 

The Drafts have:great power to absorb 





acid poisons from the blood. Each time a 
contaminated drop of blood passes through 
the foot the Drafts absorb a portion of the 
acid poison, gradually but surely purifying 
the blood—the only way to permanently 
rheumatism. 





If you have rheumatism write us loday 


and we will send you a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts on free trial. If they relieve you send 
us One Dollar. If they don't, keep your 


money—the risk is ours. We know that they 
cure to stay cured. Write today to the 
MAGIC FOOT DRAFT COMPANY, RR 17 
Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. Send no 
money—only your name. 
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D TALK ABOUT PASSING THINGS WORTH WHILE 








i.-Democracy in Art 


Ts ORDINARY Japanese receives from an exquisite 
drawing a pleasure almost as keen as the artist feels. 
The girl who blacks your boots in a German boarding- 
house attends the intellectual plays of Sudermann, and 
talks intelligently of Goethe. The tradesman in the rue de 
Rivoli forgets his work and talks excitedly of the beauty in 
a portrait. In America there is a difference. Our people, 
on the average, care less for beauty which has no use. The 
houses are uglier, the public statues uglier, in every artistic 
direction t is less proof of taste. 

Mark Tw is the most important American writer alive, 
i is read throughout the land by every class. England 
has no living writers with a better chance of immortality 
han Mr. Kipling and Mr. Barrie, both of whom reach the 
illions. The judgments of the most competent few here 
agree with the instinctive liking of the many. Mark Twain 
has his inequalities, his lapses of taste, and many things 
h shock the disciples of literary flawlessness. But he 
is big, and that is the main thing with the public and with 
the really human critic, however educated he may be. He 
is humorous and deep, vivid and original, and the public 
loves genius when it contains 
































“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things ; 

Of shoes, and ships, and sealing wax, 
Of cabbages, and kings, 

And why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings.” 





may feel together the symphonies of Beethoven. The pub- 
lic cares less for technical treatment than for subject. The 
greatest artist is strong in both. 

I was once taken through his gallery by a very rich man. 
His rooms were full of masterpieces, chosen for him by a 
painter. He was proud of them, but silent, believing they 
were great but not seeing why. Then he took me into a little 
inner room, where hung only one painting, a large one, which, 
truly representing him, made him communicative. It wasa 
Bouguereau, and the only picture in the whole gallery which 
raised a real emotion in its owner. The other day I went 
to our Metropolitan Museum, in New York, to examine the 
Vanderbilt Collection. The most exquisite landscapes im- 
aginable hung next to a Merle or a Vibert: and I seemed 
to see, now the artist adviser choosing, now the million- 





aire ‘‘breaking loose’? and enjoying his own taste. What 
are the most popular pictures in that Museum? Bougue- 
reaus, Cabanels, the pretty and vapid; Mozart's last hour, 
a solemn subject, so badly treated artistically that it be- 
comes humorous; a girl in the arena, surrounded by tigers, 
leaning to pick up a rose, which some sympathetic Roman, 
perhaps a lover, has cast from the benches above; a girl 
on her lover's lap, representing the sentiment that makes 
the world go round; some sheep, huddled together, in a 
storm of snow, with a dog shivering beside them. The 
crowd surrounds these things, and I also like them. I 
frankly like the painting in which the author of ‘‘Break- 
ing Home Ties’’ has depicted a woman bathed in lamplight, 
while the piano is played in the background. 

Sentimental? Of course it is. It may be painted well 
or ill, but I like the common humanity in it. If it seems 
ill done I will not call it a good painting, but I shall feel no 
shame in lingering happily before it; not any more than 
when I listen to the ungrammatical sorrows of a simple 
woman. Life comes first. Art is secondary, though art is 
well. Ilove the Hokusai, ‘‘the old man crazy about painting,”’ 
but the world can not be made of Hokusais. Plato even 
thought that art put a veil between man’s soul and the truth, 
and Tolstoi is telling us to-day 
that no artis good which the 





something of the universal, 
or something male and large, or 
something tender and simple. 
Mr. Kipling is read for his fire 
and motion, Mr. Barrie for his 
smiles and tears. Hamlet and 
Othello are popular from New 
York to Kalamazoo, and from: 
London's West End through- 
out the English provinces. 
Another side is what leads 

the artistic to scorn the opinion 
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Caine, Marie Corelli and 
the trood of American histori- 
cal novels. Now Hall Caine and 
Marie Corelli have talent. Miss 
Corelli has the gift of creat- 
ing an exciting atmosphere, of 
drawing flagrant contrasts be- 
tween good and evil. poverty 
and riches, happiness and sor- 
row—the contrasts to which the 
average heart is most accessi- 
ble. She is inferior as an artist 
because she does not yive the 
finer shades which the more 
cultivated taste demands. Ex- 
cellent writers, of narrow ap- 
peal, have what Miss Corelli 
lacks, and lack what she pos- 
sesses. The greatest writers, 
combining the two aspects of 
art, please both the critical and 
the simple. 

The public likes the chromo 
of a little dog sitting on his 
hind legs, holding a biscuit be- 
tween paws. At the Chi- 
cago r ‘Breaking Home 
Ties’’ was surrounded by hun- 
dreds where one or two saw 
any beauty in a Whistler study 
in silver. In a famous French 
comedy a young aristocrat mar- 
ries for money into the middle 
class. He loves pictures which 
his innocent father-in-law fails 
to understand. ‘‘Look,”’ says 
the marquis, “‘at this band of 
green light, running between 
the orange of the horizon and 
the cold blue of the rest-of the 
sky How it is rendered!”’ 
“And the first plane,’’ adds 
iend the Duke, ‘what 

What solidity.”’ 
old business man does 
not understand. 

“Well, what does it repre- 





















sent?”’ 

“Why, it represents nine 
o’clock in the evening, in sum- 
mer, in the country.’ 

“Well,” says old Poivier, 
“that subject doesn’t say any- 
thing. I have in my bedroom 
an engraving which represents 
a dog on the edge of the sea, 








howling, before a sailor's hat. 

Now I understand that. It is 

ingenious, simple, touching.” 
The cultivated marquis hides 


a sneer and answers with polite 
irony: 

‘Well, Monsieur Poivier, since 
you » pictures with pathos I 

ill draw you one after a sub- 
“I myself took from 
‘lay on a table a 
n, cut in four parts—a 
little onion! The 












the aristo- 
and the dem- 
rp in its limita- 
istocratic despises 








simplest fails to understand—or 
at least to feel. That is to ex- 
aggerate a truth. The aristoc- 
racy of art is necessary to its 
health and progress, just as a 
high mechanical skill is, in 
building, a necessary aid to 
the most interesting architec- 
tural ideas. There is value in 
any book or picture which sets 
a high standard of accomplish- 
ment, even if it has nothing to 
say outside of technique, but 
from the standpoint of a human 
being, of an American inter- 
ested in the general welfare of 
his country, rather than in the 
traditional affairs of culture, 
there is a keener interest in 
what art can do for the nation, 
for the average man of whom 
the nation is composed. 

Prosper Mérimée, one of the 
most brilliant and perfectly fin- 
ished of all short story writers, 
answering the point that a cer- 
tain author had the power to 
move his readers, said in effect: 
‘Break a poodle’s leg—show it 
hanging there—the poor dumb 
beast helpless—the trick is done. 
Your heart weeps. It is too 
easy.”’ 

Pathos is popular. Audiences 
like to laugh and they like to 
weep, but not bitter tears, and 
usually not tragic ones. They 
like kindly, gentle, hopeful 
tears. They like sympathy. 
They like “Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the 
“Old Homestead,” and the pop- 
ularity of Dickens never wavers, 
for Dickens is both average and 
great. Intellectual men have 
sometimes called the public a 
child, but in a better view it is 
awoman. It can be led to the 
highest thoughts, but the path 
is through sentiment and emo- 
tion. Feed it with sentiment 
and emotion, ladled with rea- 
sonable skill, and it accepts your 
dish. Into this emotion put high 
thought and imagination and the 
public is thankful. 

In our American life to-day 
woman is more open to the ap- 
peal of beauty thanis man. A 
busy and clever New Yorker 
was told that he should pay 
more attention to the esthetic 
side of things. He answered 
that he was constantly pursued 
by his affairs, ‘‘and a man who 
is being chased down the side of 
a mountain by a bear has no 
time to look at the scenery.” 
Even outside of the hurried 
hours the man is likely to be 
filled by his work, his wife, and 
his children. He is seeking for 
nothing else. Labor, family af- 
fection, and the practical details 
of home absorb all of his energy. 
He feels no void. When he 
opens a newspaper or maga- 
zine he seeks information; he 
continues his practical train of 
thought. He reads the editori- 
als, the political and financial 
news, labor articles, crop re- 
ports, inventions, combinations 
of capital—all about the useful, 
nothing about the graces, the 
beauties, the inner aspirations 
of lite. He might laugh in a 
bored way, if he heard the hack- 
neyed words, ‘‘the light that 








ntiment, the busi 
inable to see the 
in a stripe of orange paint. What does 
great artist do? He often pleases both. 
The expert bows before Raphael, and the sim- 
plest woman loves the Sistine Madonna. In 
music a trained ear may be needed for Brahms, 
but the musical and many ignorant of music 








Ah, sweet the holly-berries glow— 
A summer dream in winter snow ; 


January : By Madeline Bridges 


But sweeter far her pensive face— 
A dream of quaint old-fashioned gracc. 


never was on sea or land.” 
This personal, inner side of life means more to the 
woman who spends her years beside him. There 
is something unsatisfied in her, unfed. There isa 
vacant place which needs to be filled. She is more 
religious than he is. She is more likely to be a 
lover of music. She is made happier by a flower. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but 
simply absorbs the gases and impurities al- 
ways present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Jhareoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in the form 
of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
in a much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the ben- 
efits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any 
of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 





Y California 
Resorts 


Magnificent new hotels at Los 

Angeles, Pasadena and Santa 

Barbara. Costly improvements 

at Hotel del Coronado. 

You will be well cared for. 

The California Limited, 

also finer than ever. 

Chicago to California in less than 

three days. 

Why stay at home? 

The California tour described in our 
books; mailed for 1oc in stamps. Address 


General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
# & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


The KAISERIN (North German 

Lloyd). Chartered to take our 

parties ONLY, like a yacht, to 

MEDITERRANEAN and the 

ORIENT, February 7th. $400 up. Will 

use only main Dining Saloon, 

NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in 

World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 
FRANK O. CLARK 

111 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


@ BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘“Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
free; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. é 
rivate \d medical 
set Micohelle Addictions "Thousands having failed 
























treatment of Drug and 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home 


Treatment if desired. 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS ©O., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 


FREE 








Thislovely 

h Human Hair — sent 1 = 
id lock of hai postage. Pa; 

satisfied me —— It is free for selling 3 cnehes, 

Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium, 48 Quincy Street, Chicago 


STAMMER 


ir 200- book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering” sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


In herself she cultivates beauty and charm, 
where he seeks material efficiency and power. 
She reads more novels, more poetry. While 
he is following the news of the day, she is 
reading what will be as true to all eternity. 
She is more open to fancy, to imagination, to 
what has no utility, except to raise one’s 
thoughts and feelings to a higher plane. 
Not only in a figurative sense, therefore, is 
the public, in literature and art, a woman, 
but actually. 

We can often enjoy much more than we 
can understand. An admirable professor ot 
French once informed me, when I was just 
beginning the study, that it was well to read 
and hear a good deal of the language in a 
form in which I eould understand little—as 
progress would be faster through that ex- 
perience. What the plain man likes and the 
critical man approves are often the same 
thing, even where one sees much and the 
other little. The greatest dramatic critic, 
since Lessing helped to: purify the taste of 
Germany, was Francisque Sarcey, who was 
a gospel to the Parisian of medium educa- 
tion and intelligence, at the same time that 
his opinion had most weight with the play- 
wright or the liberal man of letters. There was 
no literary affectation about him, although he 
loved literature and possessed a pure style. 
Every thought of his came out under the 
guidance of a large common-sense. Between 
his criticism and that of the most popular 
of recent Engiish dramatic critics, Clement 
Scott, there was a difference analogous to the 
differences between Dickens and Hall Caine. 
One represented his readers and at the same 
time helped them. The other appealed to 
them on their weakest side, and, in an intel- 
lectual sense, made them the victims of his 
bunco game. In the fine arts, on the other 
hand, the-most popular English critic of our 
times was a man of immense sineerity. Rus- 
kin is the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
the Cook Tourist in every gallery in Europe. 
He had in common with Sarcey an absolute 
conviction, although one was strenuous in 
expression and the other easy, and he had 
literary excellence much higher in degree, 
but what recommended him most of all was 
the eloquence and ardor with which he turned 
art into morality. He ignored the gift of the 
gods, the mere talent, except so far as it was 
connected with the soul. If a man painted 
an object with fidelity, with veracity, it was 
because he was a truthful man. Art and 
morals, or ethics, are like two circles, drawn 
upon the same page, and overlapping; the 
greater part of the smaller circle, art, lies 
upon the larger circle of morality—but not 
all of it. Some of it is a gift without moral 
significance, like the ability of the India- 
rubber man in the dime museum to place his 
heel on the middle of his back or of the un- 
educated mathematical phenomenon to tell 
in a second how much is 4,917 times 83. 
These facts do not prove a pliant disposition 
in the India-rubber man or an exact and hon- 
est devotion to fact in the numerical calcula- 
tor. There are freaks in nature, and much 
of art is freak. Some of us are born rich, 
and some are born poor. Some have straight 
— and others crooked. That machine, 
the brain, works well in some, and ill in oth- 
ers, and so likewise does the heart. My gos- 
pel of success in art is much like mv gospel 
of life; the amount of principle is about the 
same in eacn—in each a like amount of mys- 
tery, of rewards and losses forever unex- 
plained. 


B® 
Good-bye 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne 
Good-bye—O bitter word!—good-byc. 
How may Love live from Love apart? 
But how if there were no “‘good-byc,”” 
Because no lover shared her heart? 


8 8 
The Lion’s Mouth 


HE LION’S MOUTH will award 
“_ =~ aggregating in value $329 
or the best twenty sets of replies 
to the questions printed below. 
All answers must be written on a 
single sheet of paper, on both sides 
if necessary. The replies to the 
first eight questions must not ex- 
ceed three lineseach. Thereplies 
to the ninth and tenth questions must not ex- 
ceed fifty wordseach. The competition closes 
February 5. The names of the prize winners 
will be announced in the February Household 
Number. 

















1, Which of the five numbers published in Jan- 
uary do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

8. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why; and are you reading 
the se: 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you ae best, and which do you like least, and 
why’ 
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WHO HAS NOT HEARD OR READ OF THE MARVELOUS QUAKER 
CURES WITHOUT DRUGS AFTER DOCTORS AND MEDICINES FAILED 


A GRAND INVENTION.—- Physicians astonished: and Thousands of 
Grateful Users Testify To The Marvelous Results Obtained From The 


QUAKER Vapor sath 


No disease can resist its marvelous power. 


MARY L. WILLIS, of Cloverdale, Ala., testifies that 
it saved her life, cured her of dropsy and kidney 
troubles after doctors and medicines failed to benefit 


er. 

JUDGE J. O. HUTCHINS, Haywards, Calif., testifies 
that it rescued him from the grave. Was a con- 
firmed invalid for 15 years. Batfled best doctors. Thanks 
God the marvelous power of the Quaker cured him of 
weak heart, sleeplessness, dropsy, catarrh, piles, rheuma- 
tism, kidney troubles and partial paralysis. Is today well 
and vigorous. 

L. J. MORRISON, Pellville, Ky., afflicted 30 years, 
unable to walk, was cured of kidney disease, rheuma- 
tism, general debility after everything else failed. 











REDUCED TO $3.50 


JOHN C. PERRY, Norfolk, W. Va., wasted away until 
he was a mere skeleton on crutches. Afflicted with worst 
case of blood poison and rheumatism on record. Was 
completely cured after doctors, medicines and every- 
thing failed by the Quaker Treatment. 
first trial. 

JOHN H. SHAUCH, Marlboro, N. J., says: I doctored 
and doctored with no benefit, Physicians at Long Branch 
Hospital told me four years agol had that deadly disease, 
Loco-Motor Ataxia and would never be well. I read of 
the wonderful cures of the Quaker, sent for it and com- 
menced at once to grow strong and well. No aches or 
pains. Took no medicine. 

JOHN CURTIS, Box 321, Malone, N. Y., afflicted from 
head to foot with frightful eczema, also bad kidneys, im- 
pure blood and weak heart was cured after doctors and 
all failed. Had despaired of life. 

ELIZABETH COLEMAN, Bokoshe, I. T., testifies that 
her doctor told her two vears ago she had deadly Bright’s 
and kidney disease. Could not live a month. He 
recommended the Quaker Treatment. She writes it saved 
her life. Now well and strong. Does her own housework. 

REV. J. W. HENDERSON, Weston, La., writes: That 
his son 13 years old the doctors had given up to die. 
Badly bloated. Soterribly afflicted with dropsy, could not 
walk. Thank God the marvelous power of the Quaker 
Cabinet cured him in two weeks. 

DF. & ». Greensburg, Kan. An old soldier. 
Never a well day since 1862. A mere wreck. 63 
years old. After most eminent doctors failed to benefit, 
was cured of heart failure, kidney troubles, rheumatism 
and sore eyes. Today he is hale and hearty. 

MKS. ANNA WOODRUM, Thurman, Iowa, afflicted for 
years testifies that she was cured of nervous prostration, 
headache, indigestion, kidney and female ills with the 

uaker Treatment after doctors and medicines failed. 

as since sold many Cabinets to friends and says every- 
one is delighted. 

MRS. L. COEN, of Maysville, Mo.. was relieved of 
pains, congestions, etc., and recommends the Quaker as 
a God-Send to all suffering ladies. 

MRS. W. BLACKWELL, Birmingham, Miss., writes: 
“T hope that old chronic cases like mine that have been 
doctored half to death will not give up but take 
courage as I did, and try the wonderful Quaker Bath 
Cabinet Treatment. had muscular paralysis 3 
years. Was helpless. Doctors said I was a hope- 
less case. After three of the famous Quaker Treatments 
my improvement was wonderful, and now a year 
later | can walk as well as ever. Am fat and well.’”’ 


Improved after 





TREATMENT 


Benefits every Man, Woman and Child 


WM. CORNET, Smithville, Miss. 72 years old. Ter- 
ribly afflicted with lung trouble 16 years. Hardly 
able to walk. Testifies that it did him more good then ail 
medicines and 7 doctors. Benefited his lungs. Cured 
his neuralgia and rheumatism. After three treat- 
ments threw away his cane. Walked 7 miles. 

REV. FRED. HAMILTON, Buffalo, says: “This Quaker 
Treatment did my wife more good in 5 weeks than 
3 years doctoring and a fortune spent at Hot Springs 
and Health Resorts. Cured her of female weakness, 


nervousness and droper with which she had iong 
suffered. It is a God-Sent blessing to humanity.’’ 
JULIAN F. TANNER, La Fayette, La., afflicted, testi- 


fies that this marvelous Treatment cured him of a 
stroke of paralysis when the best doctors failed te 
benefit. 

MISS M. SPARKS, Hatley, Miss., afflicted 2 years with 
acute indigestion, had not eaten solid food for 3 
months. After six treatments could eat what she 
wanted. In a few months was completely well. 

THE ATHENS SANITARIUM, Athens, Pa., writes: 
They find the Quaker Cabinet Treatment splendid for 
curing Morphine, Cocaine, Opium, Cigarette, To- 
bacco and Liquor Habits. Hundreds of prominent 
people have been cured there. 

Thousands of other sufferers testify to the marvelous 
results of this Thermal Treatment. 

FX. GOVERNOR ATKINSON, of W. Vz., U. 8. 
SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN J. LENTZ, RT. REV. BISHOP J. C. HART- 
ZELL and hosts of other prominent people endorse it. 


Growing Rich are [en and Women 
Selling this Grand Invention 


MR. VAN TASSEL cured himself and madé over 
$1,500.00 first five months selling these Cabinets. 
IRA GLEASON, made $1,777.00 first year. MRS. 
HOWARD, $59.00 one week. MISS NESNE, $205.00 
profit. MRS. FLORA BEARD. $400.60 profit. ROB- 
ERT PEART, sold 1,000 Cabinets first year. HAY- 
WARD GARRETT, took orders for 625 Cabinets in 
3% months. 

Any honest lady or gentleman having spare 
time can get a gcod position at BIG WAGES by 
writing us at once. 


Let us send a Quaker on 30 days’ triai 


To be returned at our expense and your money refunded, 
if not as represented. Costs you nothing to try it. 
Our Quaker Cabinets have « National reputation for dura- 





bility, convenience and healing properties. Over 300,0U0 
Cabinets sold last year. Everybody needs it, men, women 
and children. 

Our Cabinets are handsomely made, best materials, 
should last 20 years, guaranteed best on the market. 
Anyone can operate. Seated within the Cabinet, 
clouds of Hot Air and Vapor surround the entire 


body, giving a Hot Air and Vapor Bath, which opens the 
millions of skin pores, drawing out of the system all im- 
pure acids, salts and poisonous matter of the blood and 
internal organs which, if retained, overwork the vital 
organs and cause disease, debility and sluggishness. 
Keeps the body absolutely clean, inwardly and outwardly 
—vigorously and healthy without medicine. Clears the 
skin, beautifies the complexion. Safer than drugs. 
Cheaper than doctors and medicines. Worderful bloc d 
purifier. Prevents disease. You enjoy at home for 3 


cents each all the cleansing, purifying and ir - 
vigorating healing effects of the famous Turkish, 
Russian, Hot Air Sulphur or Medicated Baths 
with no danger of taking cold afterward or weakening 
the system. 

i For 60 Our $5.00 Quaker 
Prices Reduced DAYS. Cabinet, rubber lined, 
complete with medicine and vaporizing pan, best alcohol 
heater, directions and 100 page “Health and Beauty 
Book,” reduced to $3.50. Our $10.00 finest, best double- 
walled Quaker cabinet complete with fixtures as described 
above, reduced to $6.10. Our $1.00 Face and Head 
Steaming Attach., excellent for beautifying the com- 
plexion, curing catarrh, asthma, bronchitis and throat 
troubles, reduced to 65 cents. 

Don’t fail to write toiay for valuable ! 
“New Book’’ and Special Offer FREE 7 
Also testimonials from hundreds of users—Sent FREE, 
or, better still, order a Cabinet. Don’t wait. You won't 
be disappointed or deceived, for we guarantee every Cab- 
inet and cheerfully refund your money after 30 days’ use, 
if not just as represented. We're reliable old Firm. 
Largest Mfgrs. Capital $100,000.00. Ship immediately 
upon receipt of remittance. WRITE TODAY SURE. 


Agents, Salesmen and Managers Wanted $7°-90'8 $35,00WEEKLY 


MEN AND WOPMEN-—Splendid chance. 
special 1903 proposition. 


No experience. 


WRITE TODAY 


Write quick for new plan and 
Address 


THE WORLD M’P’G CO., 782 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 








OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Memb N.Y. C lidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 

















sa =6POULIRY 


and Almanac for 1903 contains 200 large pages, 
handsomely illustrated. Beautiful colored plates, true to 
life. It tells all about all kinds of fowls, their care, etc. 
All about INCUBATORS AND BROODERS and 
.  howtooperate them. You can’t well afford to 
:, be without it. Only 15 cents. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 547, Freeport, I11. 









5. Which photograph, or series of phot jh 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which department in CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of the Household Number do 
7 like best, and which do you like least, and 
why 

8. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking? 

9. What su tion can you make that, in your 
opinion, will improve COLLIER’S WEEKLY? 

10. What publication, apart from COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, do you like best, and wi 


Tue Lion’s MoutH booklet will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of four cents. Ad- 
dress your request for it to THE Lion’s MoutH, 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work &nd teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
basi ‘ully; b a clear profit of 
$8 for every day’s work. absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 839, Detroit, Mich. 











NEVER CUT A CORN 

It is dangerous. Our plaster will give safe and instant 

relief. 10 mailed direct forten cents. Not sold by dealers. 
IMPLEX CORN CURE, 1026 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





The Whole Illustrated. Thousands of interesting views in all 

cities and countries, for vorag og exhibitions, 
World Paying business for men with little capital. Par- 
ticulars and 260-p: Magic Lantern book free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 











Blindness CURED 


The Oneal Dissolvent Method 


Not only cures cataracts, scums, 
granulated lids and all other 
causes of blindness, but it 
strengthens all the nerves and 
muscles of the eye. It has never 
caused injury and Dr. Oren Oneal 
has become famous through the 
thousands ef marve'ous cures he 
has effected by its use. You can 
be cured at home. 

T. W. Henry, Marengo, Ill.: “I was cured of 
cataracts of many years’ standing.” Write him. 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED. No knife or 
pain; a new method, successful in over 7,000 cases, 

Illustrated book, many testimonials and Dr. 
Oneal’s advice FREE. Nothing sent C. O. D. 
unless ordered. 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 








If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING |: 


cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and 
get a free Sample Lesson 
with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE 
Studio 85 World Bldg. 
New York 








FREE FOR 30 DAYS 

We will send our grand mw book ‘‘How To 
Make Money With Poultry And Incuba- 
tors” free, postpaid, for the next 30 days to all 
who mention this paper in writing for it. It’s the 
—* best we ever "Sarre 8x11 ins. 196 pages hand- 
some original illustrations. 12 special chapters on 
vital poultry subjects. Write to our nearest office 
for it. Cyphers Incubator Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y, 
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When you 
play with 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
you hold 
Good Cards. 


Bicycle cards always wear well. 
Sold by dealers. Popular price. 
Order by name. 29backs. Design 
shown is ‘‘Automobile’’ back, 
copyrighted, 1902, by 
The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U S.A. 


We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 29 








RRANEAN 


From BOSTON 
Direct to the \ 
._ , AZORES, GIBRALTAR 


Pee RLEXANDRIA 
sDominion Line 
S. S. Commonwealth 


Twin-screw, 13,000 tons 


S. S. New England 


tons, 


fee HeDITE 






Twin-screw, 11,60 


SAILINGS FEB. 14, FEB. 28 


10 
S.S. VANCOUVER 


VER { AZORES 


Sailings Feb. 21, Mch. 14, Apr. 4, Apr. 18 





S.S. CAMBROMAN ) 


5,500 tons 





The steamships in this service are splendid ships 
of the st construction, and offer the choicest 
accommodations, Service and cuisine perfect. 

Send for illustrated booklet. Full particulars 
and rates furnished upon application. 





RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., Managing Agents 
77-81 State St., Boston 69 Dearborn St., Chicago 





E. H. Low, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 

D, TORRANCE & Co., Montreal, Can. 

J. F. Brapy & Co., 1013 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

E, E, COWLES, B’way and Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


T. H. Larke, 1278S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 














YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how wedid 
it, in our new year book, 

‘*Poultry for Profit’’ 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and pens, 
and eggs for hatching, in season, Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. Itcost too mu h money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents, 


THE J. W. MILLER CO.,Box 21, Freeport,lll, 


















FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


Pall Mall 


London Cigarettes 








POULTRY 
CATALOGUE F 
1 Ducks and Th 


Gr illustrated, 15 t hen house plans 


fe lisease, ete, Se 1 for postage and mailing 
J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72, Delavan, Wise 


REE! 


40 breeds 
k tells all 






$6,000 


al, Le 






28; 





how to breed, 





VIGOROUS CHICKS 
suits of Petaluma Incubators 
itions. The have 


n Nature’s cond 








They maiz 

no a ts, make no fa Catalogue free 
PETALUMA INCURBATOR COMPANY 

Box 523, Petaluma, Cal. Box 524, Indianapolis, Ind, 


| | are again hearing. 








oy 
CURED 


Louisville man originates a simple little 
device that instantly restores the hear- 
ing—Fits perfectly, comfortably 
and does not show 


190 page book FREE; tells all about it 








Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no 
longer necessary for any deaf person to carry a 
trumpet, a tube or any such old-fashioned device, 
| | for it is now possible for any one to hear perfect- 
| | ly by asimple invention that fits in the ear and 
cannot be detected. The honor belongs to Mr. 
George H. Wilson, of Louisville, who was him- 


self deaf, and now hears as well asany one. He 
calls it Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drum, is 
built on the strictest scientific principles, contain- 
ing no metal of any kind, and is entirely new in 
every respect. It is so small that no one can see 
it, but nevertheless it collects all sound waves and 
diverts them against the drum-head causing you 
to hear perfectly. It will do this even when the 
natural ear drums are partially or entirely de- 
stroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed or thickened. 
It fits any ear from childhood to old age, and 
aside from the fact that it does not show, it never 
causes the hearer irritation, and can be used with 
| | comfort day or night. 

It will cure deafness in any person no matter 
how acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, 
typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, 
gathering in the ear, shocks from artillery or 
through accidents. It not only cures but stays the 
progress of deafness and all roaring and buzzing 
noises. It does this in a simple, sure, and scien- 
tific way. The effect is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send 
to the company for its 190 page book, which you 
can have free. It describes and illustrates Wil- 
son’s Common Sense Ear Drums and contains 
many bona fide letters from numerous users in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, India. These letters are from people 
in- every station of life, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc., and tell 
the truth abo it the benefits to be derived from 
the use of this wonderful little device. You will 
find among them the names of people in yourown 
town or state and you ace at liberty to write to 
any of them you wish and secure their opinion as 
to the merits of the only scientific ear drums for 
restoring the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write today and it will not be long before you 
Address, for the free book 
and convincing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
638 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 














“The Cat Came 





; EXCHANGE 

rA°) 
\be 
eS of any hoyse in the trade. 





AUTHORS, BUY A TYPEWRITER! 
THE TYPEWRITER ( ee ee 


38 Bromfie 

124 LaSalle St., Chicago 
Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters 
Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


So Dées the Manuscript That 
Isn’t Typewritten. It isn’t read 


Back” 


817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
208 North Ninth St., St. Louis 
536 California St., San Francisco 


Title to every machine guaranteed. 
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Edw. Eskola.—Address M. le Directeur de 
l’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, France. 

Rachel M.—Dr. John Duncan Quackenbos 
may be reached through the Néw York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 

A Referee.—The easiest way for you to find 
out the information about the number of im- 


| migrants who have arrived in Boston since 


July, 1902, would be to address the authori- 
ties there. 

A. L. W.—T°o clean a white bearskin rug, 
rub into the hair white cornmeal. Leave it 





| the right track. 


to stand for a few days without disturbing, 
then shake and beat. The cornmeal will 


| bring the dirt with it. 


H, A. A.—We advise you to apply to the 
President of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Dr. J. T. Billings, who will put you on 
A letter addressed to him 
in care of Public Library, New York City, 
will reach him. 

Mrs. Chas. 0. Ellis.—Your sought-for novel, 
‘““Hermia Suydan,”’ was written by Mrs. Ather- 
ton, and has been out of print for some time. 
You might come across it searching through 
an old book shop. Have you asked for it at 
a public library? 

N. G, Hadden:—A much better and quicker 
way than'by addressing a steamship company 


| to find out information you want, is to_ad- 


| eighties. 














No attorney's fee 


EN l S until patent is 

allowed, Write for 
Inventor's Guide. 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


THE SURE HATCH 


incubator better than ever. New regula- 
tor, greatest improvement ever made in 
incubators. Big illustrated catalog free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
CLAY CENTER, NEB., OR COLUMBUS, O10 
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dress the Board of Education in New York 
City. They will furnish particulars concern- 
ing the training ship. 

‘‘Denver,’’—Charles Dickson, whom you saw 
in “Quincy Adams Sawyer,” first attracted 
public attention as a comedian in Charles 
Frohman’s Lyceum company 1n the early 
Charles Dickson’s wife’s stage 
name is Lillian Burkhart. 

N. G. F.—We advise you to consult a busi- 
ness directo *y, which will yield you any num- 
ber of names of individuals and firms in the 
line you seek. There are many schools of 
design throughout the United States, many 
of which would advise what course to pursue 
upon examination of your work. 

A. E. M.—Carbolized oil can be obtained at 
any drug store. Liquid soap can also be ob- 
tained, but it can be made at home by simply 
slicing castile soap into small pieces and stir- 
ring gently into warm water while on the 
fire. When quite dissolved pour into a wide- 
mouthed jar and use as required. 

I. M. G.—A bride may quite properly re- 
ceive at a wedding reception in the gown 
which she wore at the ceremony, even if it is 
a cloth travelling suit. For light refresh- 
ments to be handed around at the reception 
you might have chicken and nut and cheese 
sandwiches, pimolas, salted peanuts, pis- 
tachio cream and lady-fingers. 

Rose.—To remove tar stains, spread lard 
over the marks and allow it to stand till the 
tar may be carefully loosened with a knife. 
Afterward soak with turpentine. When all 
the tar has been scraped off, sponge with tur- 
pentine and rub gently till dry. The liner 
may afterward be washed and bleached, 
when all sign of a stain will disappear. 

Speculator.—Nearly all of your questions 
have been touched upon in our series of arti- 
cles entitled ‘‘Opportunities for Americans in 
Cuba.” Two or twenty years from now the 
chances will be almost as attractive. We 
think your business would be a prosperous 
one on the island. You might address the 
author of our articles, inclosing stamp for 
reply, if you are seriously contemplating 
going to Cuba. 

Miss M. W. A. (Florida.)}—Your best plan 
would be to watch the advertisements in the 
daily papers. Addressing envelopes is given 
out by a great many good firms, and although 
the work is not very remunerative, it fills up 


| spare time, and brings in a little pocket 


money. Some of the big stores also occa- 
sionally give out circulars to be addressed. 
You might apply to some of them in your 
own handwriting. 

Toronto.—It is difficult to advise any one on 
a matter of so personal a nature as that con- 
cerning which you ask. On general princi- 
ples, however, leaving out entirely the per- 
sonal element, it would no doubt be more 
profitable and satisfactory in the end for you 
to devote all your energies and talents to 
drawing and illustration. You would find 
life on the vaudeville stage a most laborious 
and harassing existence. 

Subscriber.—Please adopt some other pseu- 
donym. Wash your hands in hot water in 
which a little common washing soda has been 
dissolved. This has a drying effect. Tie up 
a little pure talcum powder in a corner of 
your handkerchief, and when your hands per- 
spire very much rub the palms gently with 
it. The little powder which oozes through 
the muslin will be quite sufficient to make 
the hands dry and smooth for a time at least. 
We know of no permanent cure for this. It 
arises from many different causes. 

Little Dot.—(1) Rub a little turpentine over 
with a soft cloth, wipe off carefully and pol- 
ish witha chamois leather. (2) If the freckles 
are of long standing, the following lotion 
will be suitable for you: White precipitate, 1 


Questions and Answers 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published 
at the earliest possible date after receipt. All communications should be addressed: ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers” Department, Collier's Weekly, New York City. No replies by mail. 
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dram; subnitrate of bismuth, 1 dram; glycer- 
ine ointment, 1 ounce. Mix well, and apply a 
thin layer every other night, letting it remain 
on until the morning. Continue this for six 
or seven weeks. This will make the skin 
peel and when this begins leave off and use 
alittle powder. (3) Good healthy out-of-door 
exercise is about the best thing. Avoid sit- 
ting about too much and lying in bed. 

Anxious M. C.—You are a good weight for 
your age, and with care may greatly improve 
your condition. Live, if possible, in a high, 
dry locality, and take plenty of regular exer- 
cise in the open air. Many make the mistake 
of taking violent exercise, which defeats its 
object. As soon as fatigue begins to be felt 
rest awhile, or stop altogether. Never over- 
walk, or get over-tired. Take cod-liver oil 
for a time, and plenty of milk and fresh eggs. 
The unpleasant taste of the oil can be com- 
pletely taken away by first biting a piece of 
dry orange peel, or keeping it in the mouth 
for a short time. 

Miss Frieda Dietz.—For a domino party, the 
players may be grouped as partners with 
four at one table. Use dominoes, two of 
each number, to select partners, by ladies and 
gentlemen choosing a domino from separate 
trays. Have the prizes all in black and white, 
silhouette calendars, a bottle of ink with a 
white ribbon tied around the neck, black and 
white china dogs, or anything in these colors 
which can be picked up on bric-a-brac coun- 
ters. A realistic imitation of dominoes may 
be served during the last course at supper in 
the form of little cakes. Bake a snow cake 
in shallow pans and cut into small oblongs 
with a sharp knife. Ice all over sides and 
top with a dark chocolate frosting. Before 
this dries, drop on the halves tiny, round, 
white candies, which will make realistic 
domino spots. 

Kate Thatman.—To make salt rising bread, 
stir into one pint of boiling water enough 
flour to make a thick batter. Add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and beat with a wire whisk 
till you have a mass of air bubbles. Cover 
tightly, set in a pan of warm water and stand 
in a warm place over night. In the morning 
scald one pint of milk. When it is lukewarm 
add one teaspoonful of salt and flour enough 
to make a batter that will drop from a spoon. 
Pour this into the salt-rising batter, which 
should be quite frothy. Beat hard for five 
minutes, then cover and set in warm water 
for two hours to rise again. Add flour enough 
to make a fine springy dough, knead well, 
divide into loaves, put in greased pans, cover 
with a towel, and when light bake for one 
hour in a moderate oven. The secret of suc- 
cess with salt-rising bread is keeping it warm 
during every process; if it receives a chill 
while it is rising it will not recover from the 
effects of the cold. 

C. W. B.— Your question is very vague. Still 
we shall try to help you out. First, we know 
nothing about an oil that will make photo- 
graphs transparent. But we can tell you 
how to transfer a print to glass, which you 
might paint according to your taste after- 
ward. Take of gum sandarac 4 ounces; 
mastic, 1 ounce; Venice turpentine, 1 ounce; 
aicohol, 15 ounces. Digest in a bottle, fre- 
quently shaking until fully incorporated and 
ready for use. Take a piece of good plate 
giass of the size of the picture to be trans- 
ferred. Coat it evenly with the mixture, keep- 
ing the varnished surface perfectly clean. 
Beginning at one side, press down the pic- 
ture firmly and smoothly as you proceed, so 
that no air can possibly lodge between. 
Put it aside and let dry thoroughly. Next 
moisten the paper cautiously with water 
and remove it piecemeal by rubbing care- 
fully and gently with finger tips. If skilfully 
done a perfect transfer of the picture to the 
glass will have been effected. But perform 
your operations slowly, exercising the best 
care of which you are capable. 

E. W. M.—A luncheon announcing the en- 
gagement of a young lady to an army officer 
admits of unique decorations. Hang the 
rooms with flags and pennants. Set a heart- 
shaped table draped with white satin. If 
orange blossoms are obtainable, arrange 
them with maidenhair fern for a centre- 
piece. Around it have a heart-shaped cen- 
tre like an immense frosted wedding cake. 
Let a narrow ribbon of red, white and blue 
run from the centrepiece to each plate with 
the name of each guest painted on an end. 
Have the menus shaped and painted on one 
side like bombshells, knapsacks, helmets, 
fatigue-caps, cannons or canteens. Letter 
the menus on the back in red and blue. 
Drape the chair of the fiancée with a large 
American flag, and place before her a turtle 
dove. At a signal from the hostess each 
guest should pull the ribbon beside her 
plate, when the centrepiece will break into 
tiny heart-shaped boxes iced like a wedding 
cake filled with red, white and blue candies. 
A menu which would carry out the national 
colors might be blue points, cream of celery 
soup, lobster cutlets with Bechamel sauce, 
celery, radishes, claret punch, tenderloin of 
beef, fresh mushrooms, tomato and cucum- 
ber salad, red, white and blue ice cream, 
faney cakes, coffee. 




















A soap that agrees with the delicate skin of a child 
is sure to delight ‘‘grown ups.’? Such is FAIRY, a dainty, 
white, oval cake of floating soap purity. 
With all its goodness FAIRY Soap sells for 5 cents. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 64, Chicago, 
The most unique and artisti 


Fair y Plate Calendar FREE! calendar of the year. We will 
send calendar free to any one who will forward full name and address with 
ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, or 10 two-cent stamps. 

















New Overland Service 





CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul 


Union Pacific Line 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. 








Three Daily Trains 


Nebraska, Colorado, Utah 


CALIFORNIA 


For detailed information call upon any railroad ticket agent or passenger 
representative of this company, or address 








J. H. HILAND F, A, MILLER 
Traffic Manager, CHICAGO Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 


. W. S. HOWELL 
General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, NEW YORK 























Going Like the Wind 


yet gliding along so smoothly that only the rapidly moving panorama, the exhilarat- 
ing breeze and the surprised faces of those you pass tell you how fast when riding in 


The Winton 


No shock or bump, no vibration or jar. The greatest luxury of automobile travel. 
The new 1903 model Winton has a 20 horsepower, double cylinder motor which can 
make you shoot over the road or will let you “just crawl along,” according to the 
= put upon the spring ‘governor button,”’ which is conveniently placed 
eneath the right foot. It is so simple to operate, yet as sensitive and effective as the 
throttle control of a railroad locomotive. 

The Winton double cylinder motor, of the opposed type, has behind it an un- 
paralleled success, demonstrating beyond cavil the correctness of the principles on 
which it was designed. The 1902 car, with its 15 horsepower motor, is the foundation 
of our present model, which has fulfilled our most sanguine expectations. The 
intensely gratifying results shown by this new model give added strength to our 
position as leaders in the world’s automobile-building industry. 


Price of the 20 horsepower, 1903 Winton Touring Car, including detachable 


tonneau, two full brass side lamps, tools, etc., $2500. Visit any of our branch or agency 
depots and the many features of Winton excellence will be fully demonstrated. 


Branches and Agencies 


New York, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 150-152 E. 58th Street, Percy Owen, Manager. 

Chicago, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 1400 Michigan Avenue, Chas. H. Tucker, Manager. 

Cleveland, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Euclid Avenue and Huron Street, Chas, B, Shanks, Manager. 

Boston, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 41 Stanhope Street, Harry Fosdick, Manager. 

Philadelphia, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 246-248 North Broad Street, A. E. Maltby, Manager. 

Baltimore, Md., Cook & Owesney. 

Buffalo, N. Y., W. C. Jaynes & Co., 873-875 Main St. New Haven, Conn., H. C. comb, 105 Goffe Street. 

Binghamton, N. Y., R. W. Whipple & Company. Omaha, Neb., H. E. F on. 

Cincinnati, O., The Hanauer Automobile Company. Pittsburg, Pa., Seely Manufacturing Company, East End. 
Providence, R. I., H. G. Martin & Company. 

Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Automobile Company, J. 

Mandery, Manager. 

San Francisco, The Locomobile Company of the Pacific 

259 Olive Street. 


Columbus, O., Avery & Davis, 1197 Franklin Avenue. 
Dayton, Ohio, Kiser & Company. 

Denver, Col., Colorado Automobile Company. 

Derby, Conn., N. L. Biever. 

Detroit, Mich., W. E. Metzger, Jefferson Avenue. St. Louis, Halsey Automobile Coup. 59 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Adams & Hart. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Automobile Company. 

Indiana; fis, Ind., Fisher Automobile Company. Toledo, O., Toledo Motor Carriage Company, Chas. M. Hall 
Keene, N. H., Wilkins Toy Company. Manager. 

Los Angeles, Cal., The Locomobile Co. of the Pacific. Toronto, Canada, Canada Cycle & Motor Company. 
Louisville, Ky., Sutcliffe & Company. Troy, N. Y., James Lucey, 359 Fulton Street. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Bates-Odenbrett Automobile Company. Washington, D. C., Cook & Owesney, Stanton Court. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY, Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 


HENRY B.HYDE 
FOUNDER, 


J.W.ALEXANDER , 
PRESIDENT v VICE PRESIDENT 


RESOLUTION. 


for 1903 would be to save some- 
thing from yourincome. + 


not only help you to save something during 
1903, but will help you to save during every 
year for 15 or 20 years— and will assure 
your life in addition. 

A resolution of this kind will not 


benefit you—or your family—unless it,is \Z 


carried out. Ifit 7s acted upon,the money © \\) 
you might waste will be saved. q 


If you would like to accustom yourself to 
saving something each year, fill out coupon below 


(Vacancies in every State for men of character to act as representatives. 
Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres.) 





+ THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 24 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


+ssee-if issued at : years of age. 





Minneapolis, Minn., A. C. Bennett, 112 South Sixth Street. 
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“MAKES THE BREAD = 
THAT MAKES THE MAN 











Made to serve the whole circle of kitchen economy. It is not aone sided flour. It makes good 
bread, good biscuit, good pies, good pastry. You cannot know how much superior Gold Medal 
Flour is to all others until you try it. There is more to the flour question than you imagine. 














